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PREFACE 


This investigation was begun in the summer of 1907 at the suggestion 
of Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago. Throughout 
my study I have been constantly favored by his generous advice and 
assistance, without which this paper could never have been written. At 
the time the investigation was begun neither the paper of Professor 
Lovejoy nor that of Professor Heidel had appeared or been announced. 
Publication has been unavoidably delayed, but it is believed that in 
methods and scope this paper is so different from those of the two 
scholars mentioned that they cannot be said to have anticipated it. 
Professor Lovejoy in a review of Professor Heidel’s paper (Philosophical 
Review, 1910, p. 666) has expressed his conviction that there was great 
need of just such an investigation as this aims to be. 

Accompanying the list of occurrences of ¢vexs will be found the names 
of the editions according to which references have been made and the 
pages of this paper on which the more important instances are discussed. 


NEw Brunswick, N. J. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


There are many conceivable methods of studying the history of a 
word like ¢vovs or of an idea such as that word denotes. One may 
investigate the history as actually contained in the documents that are 
still preserved or one may try to reconstruct the actual development as 
it took place in the past. It is needless to say that these two methods are 
entirely different and that they will lead to very different results. The 
former alone is really historical. The latter is and must always be 
largely conjectural. This is most noticeably true in the earlier decades 
of the period covered by this paper. The fragments of Greek philosophy 
before Plato have now been collected. Many of those included in the 
earlier collections are manifestly spurious. Some, even of those in 
Diels’s collection, are not without suspicion. The whole amount of 
these fragments is exceedingly small. The context is generally so slight 
that it offers little help toward an appreciation of the terminology. Yet 
how can one hope to learn the exact force of any word without a context ? 
In what remains of Homer, Aeschylus, and Pindar ¢vors is used but 
seven times. Manifestly from only seven instances there can be drawn 
no exact statement of the history of a word which at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War had already developed a large number of distinct 
meanings and had come to be used with very different associations. 

The result, then, of attempting to construct the history of the idea 
of nature in early Greece must be hypothetical. Although some dis- 
cussion of the present-day theories of this development is found in this 
essay, it is largely concerned with the other line of inquiry. The inten- 
tion is to trace the history of the Greek word ¢vors as known from its 
actual occurrences in the extant literature. One who pursues this line 
of inquiry will busy himself chiefly with the interpretation of specific 
passages of Greek literature. One who pursues the other must perforce 
lay much greater stress on the conflicting accounts of very late authors 
and must make much use of the constructive imagination. 

In tracing the development of a philosophical term it is often possible 
to find distinctions of meaning which were not consciously intended by 
the philosopher himself, but which are implied in his writing. Much 
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criticism of philosophy is of this description. Sometimes the author has 
been guilty of careless thinking. Sometimes later writers have learned 
to state clearly distinctions which were unnoticed anid unexpressed in the 
language of their predecessors. In any case the attempt to mark these 
distinctions is often needful for the clear understanding of an argument 
or the clear statement of an idea as it appealed to an early thinker. It 
can do no harm, provided that the critic constantly bears in mind the 
fact that the distinction is his own and not that of the writer under 
discussion. 

In the common usage of the Greek language the word vats possesses 
two quite distinct meanings. It stands for the “origin,” the “begin- 
ning,” of a person or thing, and it is also used for the “character,” the 
“‘qualities,”’ of a person or thing. | 

An often-quoted line of Aristotle shows that in his day these two 
meanings were quite distinct and that the ordinary uses of ¢vors retained 
little connection with the meaning of the verb ¢vw. He says‘ that vers 
may mean yéveors, just as if it were pronounced with a long v, implying 
that this long v would indicate its derivation from ¢vw. The Ety- 
mologicon Gudianum actually explains two distinct words,? one $icrs, the 
other ¢vois. The former=70 ¢dvov xai xwovpevoy éy dract, while the 
latter=otbota, 4} mpoaipecis rapa ro dvev ris trocrdcas, Hrou rixreav, 7 
wapa To wepuxévat, Here the active and passive senses seem to be dis- 
tinguished, but the distinction is not clear. 

These two meanings run parallel to each other. “Origin” is perhaps 
the primary meaning, but always remained rare, and, except in a few 
idiomatic phrases, died out during the fourth century. In the earliest 
Greek literature that is preserved to us the other meaning, that of 
“‘character,’”’ “qualities,” is already full-blown, and. there seems to 
remain little emphasis on the origin of those qualities. This is through- 
out Greek literature the predominant use of the word. It is of course 
true that a word which continued to be used for “origin” would often 
blend that use with its meaning “character,” so that the emphasis would 
be laid on the character as innate, as original, as unaffected by art or 
man’s device. Such is often the case. Moreover, the connection of the 
word with ¢vw could not fail to have some influence in the same direction, 
even though that connection was often unnoticed. But, notwithstanding 


t Met. 1014}, 17. 

2P. 559, 31, 38, 46. Other definitions in the late lexicons are interesting: Lex. 
Orionis Thebani, p. 160, 1. 17: pbots’ 4 pbovea dv dwact; Etym. Mag., p. 802, 1. 51: 
pvors, rapa 7d bw, plow, } dy dxact pbovca Kal Kivoupérn. 
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these facts, it remains true that the common and elemental notion con- 
veyed to the Greek mind by the word ¢vors seems to have contained 
almost nothing of the idea of “original,” “native,” or “primary.” It 
meant simply the “make-up,” the sum of the qualities of an object or 
any one of those qualities which might be under consideration. 

The first occurrence of dvors is in Homer. It is there used for the 
outward characteristics of the moly, the characteristics by which Odys- 
seus may be able to identify the plant. It is first used for “origin” in 
Empedocles, where it already has the technical and specialized sense of 
“real beginning,” “primary origin.” By Pindar and Aeschylus it is 
used only in sentences in which it is descriptive of a quality. There is 
nowhere a reference to the origin or source of the quality. It is used 
frequently by Sophocles, Euripides, and the other poets and prose 
writers of the fifth century for the moral and intellectual character of a 
person. In the Hippocratica it usually denotes the character of a person 
as a physician sees him—much what we today call temperament or 
disposition. In the time of the Sophists, when emphasis began more and 
more to be laid on those qualities which made for the political and social 
success of their possessors, ¢vo1s began to be used in a specialized way 
of the qualities of character that counted most in their view of life, of 
a talent for oratory or leadership. These were just the qualities which in 
the older Greek thought were imagined to be innate, and so ¢vots was 
used for the inborn character—a character which might or might not be 
thought of as subject to the influences of training or education. A late 
writer implies that in scientific literature as early as the school of Democ- 
ritus ¢vovs was used for the elementary condition of matter, to which 
alone the early physicists seem to have attributed metaphysical reality. 
It seems not to be true that in this development ¢vors is always or 
predominantly used with a reference to the idea “inborn” or “innate.” 
Its uses with that connotation seem to be derivative—perhaps derived 
in some such way as briefly suggested above. 

A word so general in meaning could hardly help being used, like res 
in Latin, with a great variety of shades of meaning, some of which 
became so slight that they are practically negligible. So ¢vors is used 
for quality of action or “manners,” for the “ways’’ of a people or a 
. person, for the “appearance”’ of an object—that is, for the qualities that 
one sees—for human nature, first that of the whole man, body and mind, 
and later for the man’s moral and intellectual qualities, for animal 
“‘species,”’ for one of the two “kinds” of dropsy, for the “nature”’ of a 
thing, which may be weakened till it is equivalent to “what” the thing 
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is or becomes merely a periphrasis. In the last event vers has lost all 
definite meaning and only adds to the rhetoric of a phrase. It is so found 
chiefly in poetry or in highly poetic prose, but by the time of Aristotle 
this periphrastic use had established itself in the literature of natural 
philosophy. 

The scientists used ¢vors for the nature of the objects in which they 
were interested. They were naturally interested in qualities quite 
different from those which attracted the attention of common folk, and 
so ¢vers with the scientists came to mean the real or inner nature of an 
object, those qualities that are discerned only by scientific research and 
technical knowledge. As their knowledge widened and became more 
systematic and they sought to unify all the objects of the universe in some 
fundamental concept, the word was used for the nature of all things. At 
first, probably, these objects were thought of as separate, and the phrase 
vous rdvrwv was used merely of certain qualities common to all things. 
Then ¢vors rdvrwv and lastly ¢vors alone came to be used as we use 
Nature, spelled with a capital. The personification of this Nature was 
made easy by the natural genius of the Greek for personification and the 
tendency of his philosophy to regard the motion of objects as impelled 
by forces inherent im the objects. Moreover, vow in many of its 
specific meanings had already been personified. So Nature became the 
single universal force that is responsible for physical movement, some- 
times opposed to human efforts, sometimes including them. It is 
impossible to say when this use arose. The effort to determine that 
time belongs to the sphere of speculative, not to that of historical, inquiry. 
The first positive and datable occurrence is in Euripides’ Troades, 
415 B.c. It is extremely improbable that the poet should have intro- 
duced so philosophical a conception. There are good reasons for 
believing that it far antedated Euripides and sprang from the schools 
of physical philosophy. It has been said that this manner of speech 
arose in the time of the Sophists and that it is an example of their 
rhetorical style. It seems far more likely that another explanation 
will account for the frequent use of ¢vors by the Sophists. 

With the same line of reasoning, but starting from an opposite world- 
view, Plato uses the word for the real nature of things in general, and so 
comes to designate by it his world of Ideas. 

It is natural to suppose that around a word so frequently aud SO 
variously used there would cluster a number of idioms. Such is the fact. 
Chief among these are dye Puow, xara diow, rapa diow, and ¢duois 
opposed to vémos in one of its many forms or meanings. It appears that 
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in none of these cases da we need to suppose that vos necessarily 
meant generalized “‘Nature.’’ Their origin can be as well explained 
from the particular meanings of ¢vcts, and many instances of their use 
are to be so explained. 

An examination of the use of ¢vo1s seems to show that, not only in 
the case of these idioms, but often elsewhere, ¢vors should be given a 
specific interpretation where the general has been more commonly 
allowed or where there has been no effort to mark the distinction. 
Often, it is true, it is impossible to tell whether the writer meant the 
nature of some particular object or nature as a whole. Often it makes 
absolutely no difference in the meaning. But sometimes the neglect of 
the distinction has been the cause of a purely fanciful interpretation 
and of reading into an author much of which he never dreamed. 


CHAPTER II 
HOMER, PINDAR, AND AESCHYLUS 


The only occurrence of ¢vovs in Homer™ has been much discussed. 
Liddell and Scott classify the word under the heading “nature, natural 
powers, qualities, constitution.” Autenrieth translates, “natural charac- 
teristic, quality, property.” Apart from the complexity of these ideas, 
so foreign to the simple style of Homer, they are objectionable because 
of the ambiguous word “natural.” If that word is used with its later 
associations and implies “original,’’ it is almost certainly wrong. Still 
more objectionable, however, is the rendering “powers” or “property.” 
This idea is further emphasized by Campbell,? who translates, “the 
‘virtues’ of a drug,”’ and by Pierron, who renders, “‘la nature, c’est-a-dire 
la vertu.” This notion of inner potency must be very much later than 
Homer on any theory of the composition of the Odyssey, and, moreover, 
does not suit the context. Faesi gives the best explanation: “die 
natiirliche Beschaffenheit, die sich dusserlich in der schwarzen Wurzel 
und der weissen Bliiten zu erkennen giebt. Die Wirkung war durch x. 
291 ff. hinlinglich angegeben.” With him agree Ameis, Duentzer, 
Ebeling in his lexicon, Buchholz,3 Heidel,4 and Hayman. Hayman 
points out that it is quite according to the style of the Odyssey to explain 
a word by a line following and comparesi. 299 f. The only Greek whose 
opinion of the line I can find is Galen. He says that ¢vors here means 
the perceived character of the moly.s This is correct. Hermes shows 
Odysseus what the moly looks like. 

In Pindar ¢v0xs is used only twice,® but ¢v7 is frequently found, and 
there is apparently no difference between the meanings of the two words. 


I Od. 10. 303. 3 Hom. Realien, I, part 2, p. 216. 

2 Ed. Rep., I, 317. 4mwepl picews, n. 124. 

8 De rept dios dvOpdérov Kiihn xv. 3. 

6Fr. 169: .... xardagtow ... . vdyosd wdvrwy Baorheds .... The phrase 


xara ptow was inserted in the fragment by Boeckh and is defended by Stallbaum 
ad Gor. 484b. Steinthal, Ges. d. Sprach., I, 70 ff., Bergk, Christ, and Benn in 
Archiv f. Ges. d. Phil., TX, 35, think , with reason, that the xara dvovw in the Plato pas- 
sages is not Pindar’s, but was inserted by the interlocutors in the dialogues. It is not 
in the quotation as found in Herodotus iii, 38; + yorfs vii. 470; Anon. Iamb., Diels, 
II, 332, 1. 13. 
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&v7 is Homeric and is in Homer always used for the outward physical 
character, generally as an accusative of specification.? In the tragedians 
¢vy is found but once,? then of the Gorgon, but so weakly used as to be 
almost a periphrasis. 

Pindar says of Melissus that he is slight of build; he has not the 
vow ‘Napwveiay.s Here the reference is evidently to the physical stature 
- of Pindar’s hero. v7 is so used when Pindar says that Strepsiades’ 
valor is no less than his stature might lead one to expect.4 When Pelops 
came to the “fair blooming prime of life” he bethought himself of 
marriage.s The context and a comparison with Persae 441 show that 
the poet is thinking, not of “age” in any sense in which the meaning 
might be derived from “origin” or “birth,” but of age as indicated by 
outward physical characteristics. Jason drives his goad into the “broad 
flanked bulk’ of Aeetes’ bulls.® 

_ But ¢v7 is also used of the moral and intellectual characteristics of 
men. Pindar accepts the old aristocratic tradition that thoroughly 
believes in the virtue of good and noble birth. Poets are born, they 
cannot learn their art.?7. Epharmostus’ skill, like that of Heracles or of 
the poet himself, is due to god-given natural ability, not to teaching.® 
One should contend by force of genius.» A spirit noble in character 
descends gloriously from father to son. There is no sure instance in 
Pindar of ¢vors used in this sense. There is, however, a fragment of 
doubtful genuineness, quoted by Theodore Metochita and discussed on 
page 86. Again, Pindar says that men are somewhat like the gods 
i) ptyav vdov yro piow.™ There is some question whether the phrases are 
parallel or antithetic. In the one case ¢vow would mean “in outward 
appearance”’; in the other it would be a synonym of véov. I know of no 


*E.g., Jt. ii. 58. Out of nine occurrences only two are not accusatives of specifica- 
tion. 


2 Eur. El. 461. 47.7. 22; cf. Soph. El. 686. 

3I. 4. 40. 50. 1. 67. 

6P. 4. 235. 

70. 2.94: ... . opds d woddd eldds pug pabbyres 82... . . This passage is 


quoted by Longinus, Téx»7, p. 570, Walz, with ¢éce in place of ¢ug. 
80.9. 100: 7d 5¢ pug xpdricroy Away roddol 5é¢ Saxrais 
9N.1. 25: pdpracda pvg. 
10 P. 8. 44: Pug 7d yervaioy éwixpéwae dx rardpwr rawl dAfua. In this passage 
Metzger wrongly interprets ¢v¢ as “physique,” thinking that the poet refers to the 
growth of the Epigoni in the time intervening between the expeditions. 


= N. 6. 5. Metzger wrongly interprets, “die Beschaffenheit des dem Menschen 
angebornen Wesens.” 
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way to decide. A similarly doubtful reference is found in Bacchylides,' 
where Heracles asks Meleager whether he has a sister got vay dAtyxia, 
I do not see how it is possible to determine whether Heracles refers to 
the physical or the mental qualities of Meleager. He has just been 
admiring both. 

In Aeschylus ¢vors is used only for the “outward, visible character” 
of a person or thing. He uses the word five times.? The fashion of the 
Egyptian maidens’ form is not gowned like that of the Argive damsels.’ 
Those Persians are dead whose features were in the prime of lifes Here 
¢vovw at first seems to mean “age,” but the line following shows that it is 
alinost equivalent to “body” or “constitution.” Apollo will send a 
plague devouring men’s native “shapes.’’5 Paley translates “constitu- 
tion” in the medical sense. It is much more likely that Aeschylus 
means that the plague sores are to ruin the outward, visible nature of the 
body. There is nothing in common with the usage of the physicians. 
The meaning is the same as in the Supplices and in the Persae: the 
“nature” of the body, as one sees it. Prometheus has shown men which 
omens are “of favorable nature,’ i.e.; “favorable.’’© The sun sees all 
the earth.’ 

With regard to these nine instances, the only ones found in literary 
Greek before the middle of the fifth century, three things are especially 
to be noted: (1) All, except the Pindar fraginent, refer to the outward, 
visible characteristics of the object or person under consideration— 
toits “appearance.” This should be expected in early, non-philosophical 
Greek. (2) In the earliest Greek that remains, the word had already 
lost its associations with the verb ¢vw and had come to mean “nature’”’ 
in an almost, if not entirely, descriptive sense. None of these examples 
contains any specific reference to the fact that the qualities mentioned 


I5. 168. 
2In rdvu yap dvoris pupids, Pers. 926, pvoris is said to mean “race”’ or ‘“‘tribe”’ 
and to be a variant for ¢éo1s. The word occurs nowhere else and is probably wrong. 
It is rejected by most modern editors. 
3 Supp. 406. ' 
4 Pers. 441: Tlepo dy Ecorrep foay dxuato dbo 
yuxhy 7’ Epurra xedvydvaay éxaperets. 
5 Cho. 281. The same phrase is jn Aristides lepO» Adywr v. 48. 
6 Pro. 489. 
yapnxwrixwy re rrfocy olwvdy oxedpds 
Sidpio’, ofrevds re Sekcol dbocy. 
Liddell and Scott refer to this passage under “nature of the mind”! 


7 Ag. 633. Seep. 86. 
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are innate or original. None of them means “birth.”’ In the line from 
the Choephori, the only instance in which any emphasis is to be laid on 
the originality of the attribute in question, the adjective dpxaiay is 
added. (3) Already in the time of Aeschylus ¢vors had become so general 
that often it lost much of its significance. In the Pindar fragment, in the 
Supplices, in the Prometheus, and in the Agamemnon its actual addition 
to the thought seems to be entirely negligible. It adds only to the 
ornateness of the diction. This is the use referred to as periphrasis. A 
section is later devoted to its discussion. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PRE-SOCRATICS 


The pre-Socratics offer problems of greater difficulty. Iepi dicews 
and the rise of the ideas of Nature and the normal are treated in separate 
sections. In the fragments quoted by Diels ¢vors is found thirty-seven 
times. In many of these instances the word is extremely difficult to 
interpret with precision because of the lack of context and the frag- 
mentariness of our knowledge of the systems and methods of these early 
thinkers. The naive statement of a recent notice of Heraclitus' might 
well be wished true: “The only authentic extant work of Heraclitus is 
the wept dicews.”’ 

For instance, dvows xpvrrecGat pire? well illustrates Heraclitus’ sense 
of the difficulties encountered in his efforts at explanation. But the 
sentence is utterly valueless in an attempt to trace the lexicography of 
¢vors. Any attempt at an exact translation of the fragment must beg 
the question of the meaning of that word. Is it the origin of phenomena 
that Heraclitus is trying to trace? Is it human nature that he finds hard 
to understand? If so, is it man’s physique that troubles him, or is it, 
as Philo once affirms,’ the mental and moral nature of human beings 
that lies hidden? Is it the “primary substance” which Burnet thinks 
the ordinary pre-Socratic meaning of ¢vois? If in Heraclitus’ book the 
words formed a sentence by themselves and stood alone, it might be 
assumed, as it is by Themistius‘ and by most moderns, that universal 
nature is meant. But what right have we to assume that they stood 
alone? May they not have been used in a connection in which they 
referred merely to the nature of some one thing or to the nature or char- 
acter of anything whatever—the way it works, what it really means? 
The fact is that in antiquity the phrase was a proverbial saying used to 
point any statement concerning the difficulty of obtaining true knowl- 
edge. Philo uses the quotation once as mentioned above, but three 
times of the difficulty of understanding the esoteric truths contained in 


Mitchell in Encyc. Brit. 11th ed., art. “Heraclitus.” 


3 Fr, 123. 
3 Quaest. in Gen. iv. 1. 4Or. 5, p. 69. 
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the Hebrew Scriptures. The emperor Julian, also, uses the words in 
a context that concerns the esoteric nature of things. In this mass of 
possibilities it is certain only that the exact connotation in which Hera- 
clitus used the words is not known. The fragment, like many others, 
is too brief and disconnected to be of any service in determining accu- 
rately the meaning of ¢vovs. Instances like this can easily be multi- 
plied. Besides, it is often difficult and sometimes impossible to 
determine how much of the quotation is intended to be in the exact 
words of the original writer and how much is meant merely to convey 
his meaning in the language familiar to later times. 

The greatest difficulties of interpretation, however, seem to be 
encountered by those writers who try to explain all these instances in 
the same way. Professor Lovejoy has recently held, and I think quite 
correctly, “that as a technical term, and especially in the treatises of the | 
cosmologists, @vo1s meant ‘the intrinsic and permanent qualitative: 
constitution of things,’ or, more colloquially, ‘what things really are.’’’s 
He then tries to show that all the pre-Socratic passages can be so 
explained. He is thus led into an exceedingly strained interpretation of 
Empedocles’ ¢vots obdevés éorw drdvrwv.4 While admitting that it is 
more natural to suppose that ¢vovs here means “origin” or “birth,’’ he 
translates, ‘There is no permanent ‘nature’ in mortal things nor any 
end of destroying death.” He supports his translation by quoting 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics 1014), 35: A€yeras H dios 4 Tov dice dvrwv 
ovoia, olov of A€yovres THv piow elvan rH rpwryv owOeow 7} worep Epre- 
SoxARs A€yer Ste Picis ovdevds eorw édvrwy. The passage is admittedly 
hard to interpret. Whatever Aristotle may have meant by identify- | 
ing cvvOeors and otcia, rpdrn owOeors might refer to the first putting 
together of things. In this case it would be an exact synonyin of ¢vots 
in the sense in which Empedocles seems to have used it in’ the 
sentence which Aristotle quotes. It is true that xpoéry ocvwecrs in 
Aristotle often means the “primary composition of substances.”5 . But 


t De specialibus legibus iv. 51; De somniis i. 6; De fuga 179. 
2 Orat. 7, p. 216c. 


3 Phil. Rev., July, 1909, p. 376. The “colloquial” meaning seems to me far the 
more accurate of the two. 

4Fr. 8; Diels; Zeller (sth ed., I, 755), Fairbanks (First Philosophers of Greece, 
p. 163), Nestle (Die Vorsokratiker, p. 137), Woodbridge (p. 366), Huit (p. 300), Heidel 
(p. 98), and most others translate “origin.” Liddell and Scott classify under ‘“‘nature 
as an Originating and moving power’’! 

5 De part. an. 646a, 12. 
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oveous very often means the “process of composition,’™ and there is no 
reason why it should not be so taken here. Moreover, Professor Love- 
joy contends that if @vor.s here means “origin”? Empedocles has used 
drdvrwv Ovyrav in a sense entirely different from his usual manner. 
Ordinarily “the world of mortal things constitutes the realm of becoming 
and decay.” “According to the usual interpretation, therefore, Emped- 
ocles violates the most fundamental distinction of his entire philosophy 
and expresses himself in a singularly paradoxical manner: ‘there is no 
birth and no perishing of things that perish.’’”’ This is hard to follow. 
Noone has supposed that vets means “becoming” in the sense in which 
becommg is opposed to being and of lesser worth. If ¢vois means 
“birth” at all in this passage, it means “primary origin,” “real birth,”’ 
as opposed to the apparent origin which is really a remixing of pre- 
existing substances. This is the interpretation of the author of De 
Melisso Xenophane Gorgia? and of Plutarch.’ It is in perfect agreement 
with the sentiments of Empedocles as explained mn Aristotle and in several 
of the fragments of the author himself. It is imitated by the author of 
the wepi diairns.4 

This discussion has been inserted here to show the danger of attempt- 
ing to force the same interpretation of ¢vo1s upon all passages or of 
speaking of the “pre-Socratic use” of a word. It is only rarely that 
vous means “origin.” But it is rash, indeed, to maintain that it cannot 
be used in that meaning. Each passage must be examined on its own 
merits. 

In Heraclitus there is already twice found the idiom so common 
later, xara dvow.s It appears to mean “according to the nature of the 
individual object.”” This is merely an extension of the usage common in 
the early poets. There external characters and qualities were denoted. 
Here it is the inner nature, the real meaning of objects, that Heraclitus 
proposes to make known and according to which he advises men to 
frame their course of action. vow xpvrrecOa: dirt offers no material 
for the history of the word. It has been discussed on page ro. 

Parmenides’ dorw dep ppovea perXéewv picis dvOpwracw® means the 
nature or qualities of the body as conditioned by the preponderance of 


t Rep. 5336; Met. 1027b, 19; 10425, 16. 

7.9756, 7- 

3 Adv. Colot. r111f ff., 1113¢. 

4vi. 474: drédAvurac per ody oder drderwy xpnudrwr, ob5e ylverar 5 re uh Kal 
axpbaber fy, Evpmoyouera S€..... 

5 Frs, 1. 112. 6 Fr. 16; cf. Theophrastus De sensu 3. 
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hot or cold. The “nature” of air and of the moon is joined with épya 
and oypara to form a statement of the topic Parmenides is about to dis- 
cuss. In itself the quotation tells nothing about the exact meaning of 
the word. Philolaus has the same phrase, épya xai riyv otoiay? (=d dvcis), 
where oicia quite plainly means merely the character or sum of the 
characters of number. 

Empedocles first, in the extant fragments, uses ¢vors to mean 
“origin.”’ He is also the first, as far as we know, to use the word for 
“human character’? comprising intellectual and moral attributes. 
‘‘These truths will grow into each one’s habits of life, where a man’s true 
character lies,” although it must be admitted that this passage has been 
very variously interpreted and may be corrupt.‘ This is also the first 
occurrence of a familiar Greek saying which appears in many forms, 
“Habit makes character.’’>’ Fr. 63 contains a periphrasis. 


1 Fr, ro. 2 Fr, rr. 3 Fr. 8 twice. 


4Fr. 110: atra yap avbtec raGr’ els #Oos Exacroy, San ptors doriy éxdory. Fair- 
banks, p. 187, translates, “For these themselves shall cause each to grow into its 
own character, whatever is the nature of each.”? This seems to make 00s and bers 
refer to the facts to be imparted by Empedocles. The context shows that Diels is 
right in making these words refer to the character that receives the information— 
“es wichst von selbst dieser Schatz in deinen inneren Kern hinein.” Woodbridge’s 
theory compels him to translate (p. 367): “‘These will cause them to grow each in its 
own nature, whatever origin each may have.” 


5 Stobaeus twice quotes wedéryn xponadete’ els piow xablorarat as a proverb— 
Ec. ii. 31. 10 and ii. 7. 11m. See also + dépwy ii. 58: 6 vdpos alrwwraros éyévero rod 
whxeos THs Kepadfjs, vOv 5é xal 7 piors EvuBddAderar TY vbuy; 
Evenus Fr. 9 ap Eth. Nic. 11524, 33: 


onul rorvxpbmoy perérny Enevar, plre, xal 5} 
ratrny avOpwrows TeXeuTaoay Pborw elvyas; 
Eur. Fr. inc. 1027: 
; yéos 3’ Sray 
TON’ dapdpry, rhy duaprlay Exe 
els yijpas abrod rots rpbroweiy Eudurop; 


Rep. 395d: al mutoeas ... . els €0y re xal giow xadloravra; Laws 7092¢: éupbe- 
Tat waot thre Td wav HOos dia Gos; Xen. Lac. 3. 4: 7d aldeicOar loxvpGs éupioas 
Bouvdépyevos abrois; Democritus Fr. 33: 7 didaxh perapvopot riy AvOpwror, perapyepotca 
5é duccomoet; Ar. Rhet. 13700, 7: Spotor ydp te ro Eos ry pica ° éyyis yap xal rd 
woddducs Tq del; De Mem. 4520, 30: 7d 8 wodddus Gtow rot; Rep. 4240: 
waldevors xpnorh cwfopern pices dyadds éumoet; Theophrastus C.P. ii. 5. 5: 7d yap 
%Oos Gowep ptois yéyove; Ar. Prob. 9490, 27: weya wey re xal rd E603 dorly éxdoros: 
gbois yap Hin ylverat; Plut. De san. 1320: 1d Eos rpbroy rivd. pbors ob rapa dtory 
yéyovev; Galen + xpdoews papudxwy xi. 601, Kuehn: rq 82 fioug otuguroy éyévero 
(xwpetcoy). xat od viv xatpds drod8bvac Thy alriay rod whetorov Sévacba: Ta €6n Kal. 
dtoas éxur}rovs; Aristides Quintilianus, p. 73, Meib: éx yap rod 8 pdfs uev ddcyw- 
pety ra pada rpordpdperOar curfOed ris xal olxedrns wreprylverat, éx Sé radrns piers, 
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From the mass of fragments of Philolaus quoted in earlier works 
Diels has culled eighteen. The genumeness of almost all these, of all 
in which ¢vors is used, is more than doubtful, and no argument can be 
based upon them. They contain one of the earliest examples of dvors 
used for generalized Nature’ and also one of the earliest instances of 
wept picews.2 There is no reason to suppose that here this phrase refers 
to anything more than “the qualities” of any individual object. It is 
quite certainly explained by the line following d piv écra5 trav rpaypdrov 
. 2. . Kat adra pév d picts, where ovors is particular. In the long frag- 
ment about numbers‘ ¢vors is used six times,' always of “the virtues” 
of some abstraction, number in general, the gnomon, the unlimited, 
falsehood. This construction with a genitive or, in the last case, with 
the equivalent dative of dvoxs limiting a noun means “essential nature or 
character.” In every case the sentence would construe without the 
¢vors, but would lack the continual emphasis on the real, the inner, the 
mysterious qualities of numbers and abstractions that for the Pythag- 
oreans were the essential ingredients of the world. It does not seem 
reasonable to suppose a wide variety of usage within the fragment as is 
done by Huit,5 who translates d dvors ro dpOpa by “essence,’’ but calls 
dAdyw pious “une periphrase plus doctorale.”” There is no real difference 
between vers = the essence of number and ¢vo1s= the essence of falsehood 
or of the unreasonable. Synonyms of $vors are ovoia, Diels, I, 313, 1. 14; 
Sivas, 314, 1. 2. Nestle’s® translation of Fr. 6 by “mit Natur” and 
“die Natur” is too strong. These very questionable fragments contain 


€& Fs dpétas els ras rpdtes dvaptorra:; cf. [Longinus] + byous 22. 1: rére yap 7 réyvn 
réreos, prix’ avy pbors elvac Soxy, 4 8 ad pdocs éxcruxhs bray NarPdvovoay wepiexy THY 
réxyny. The thought is of course common enough in Latin and modern literature, 
e.g., Sall. Jug. 85.9: ‘“‘Bene facere iam ex consuetudine in naturam vortit”; Cic. De 
jin. 5. 74: “‘Consuetudine quasi alteram quandam naturam effici”; Quintilian i. 2. 8: 
‘Fit ex his consuetudo, deinde natura”; Arnobius ii. 21: “‘Fiet familiaris e more 
consuetudo in naturam versa.” 

tFr, 1, Hardy, op. cit., p. 30, n. 2,and Huit, op. cét., p. 272, n. 3, translate as peri- 
phrasis or as=é xécyos. Diels translates, ‘Die Natur bei der Weltordnung,”’ which 
is a good paraphrase. 

2Fr. 6. 

3 Texts vary much, but the sense of d¥ecs is not affected. See Zeller, 5th ed., I, 
346, n. 1, and Diels, ad loc. 

4Fr. 11, & pbois dO dprOud, kard yrdpovos pbory, 7d dprdus pioww, d 7B dpdua 
gbors, ddéyw pbowos, TE Pboe 7d pater On this last see Waitz on Ar. Top. 100), 30: 
h rod Wevdsous poccs. 

5 Op. cit., p. 272, D. 3. 6 Die Vorsokrattker, p. 161. 
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also one of the earliest instances in Greek philosophy of the antithesis 
vous vs vopos,? but with nothing of the context, without which we have 
no clew to Philolaus’ meaning. | 

In Archytas, too, there is some doubt concerning the genuineness. of 
the fragments,,but the long quotation on harmony is consistently 
attributed to Archytas by the ancients and is accepted by Blass and 
Diels. In it ¢vovs occurs twice, once in the phrase wepi ras roy dAwy 
vows? and once for our physical human nature, which is limited so that 
there are many sounds which ov« eva: duav rg pice olovs re ywwodoKer Gas. 

Diogenes of Apollonia says that no absoluteness can be ascribed 
ry tdi. ioe of each of the so-called elements, because if there were such 
qualities, absolutely independent, the elements could never mix with one 
another. Here ¢vors evidently means “qualities” of an individual 
object. It is worthy of note that the fact that the qualities spoken of are 
primary is not involved in the noun dice, but is expressed in the adjective 
idia. 

The possibility that Democritus used ¢vois for “atoms’’ is dis- 
cussed in this paper in the section on “‘element.’’ The genuineness of all 
the ethical fragments attributed to him has been attacked, especially by 
Rohde.s Zeller® admits that the genuineness of any individual fragment 
is hard to prove, because so many rest on the sole authority of Stobaeus, 
but thinks that as a whole they give an impression of genumeness. More 
recent writers judge them still more favorably, particularly Diels, who 
includes most under the caption “Echte Fragmente,” and Nestle.? 
‘‘Human nature’’ is once found,® but referring to the physical union of 
soul and body, the separation of which causes death. This sentiment 
recurs several times in the orators. Democritus’ prepositional phrases 
are discussed under the heading xara vow. Besides, Piers is found nine? 
times for the individual’s qualities or character, moral or intellectual 
or both. These examples range all the way from those in which ¢vets 

Tefers in the most general way to one’s character at the time, no matter 
how its qualities were received or what their origin, to those in which 
ovors as “talent, parts, capacity,” as an original endowinent are definitely 
opposed to ddax7 or doxyows. These ideas are here found for the first 

t Fr. 9. | 

2Fr, 1, Diels, I, 331, 1. 2. 3 Fr. 1, Diels, I, 332, l. 4. 

4Fr. 2, Heidel, n. 98, and Diels translate ““Wesen’’; Burnet, p. 409, ‘“‘substance.”’ 

8 Kleine Schriften, I, 215, n. 1. , 

6 sth ed., I, 925, n. 1. 8 Fr. 297. 

7 Philologus, LXVII, 549. 9Frs, 3, 21 twice, 33, 176, 182, 183, 242, 277. 
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time. There is no reason to suppose that they were original with 
Democritus. We are told that déax7 and dios have in the long run 
much the same result because qualities taught one are thereby made into 
one’s character.’ This is partly the same thought as that of Empedocles 
Fr. 110. And doxyors is a more efficient cause of goodness than native 
talent.2, Again, men are told not to strive to do things that are above 
their nature.3 To take this to mean merely “talent, original, native 
qualities,’ would be quite opposed to the whole trend of Democritus’ 
opinions. When it is said that in adopting children men will usually 
adopt those whose characters are like their own,‘ the word “characters” 
has a very general application. 


«Fr. 33. 3 Fr. 3. 
*Fr. 242, 4Fr. 277. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SOPHISTS 


It will be well to collect here the few remains of the Sophists. The 
third fragment of Protagoras reads, Picews xai doxyoews Sidacxaria Sera, 
with which may be compared a Syrian version of [Plutarch] + doxyoews, 
which quotes Protagoras as follows: “Nicht sprosst Bildung in der Seele, 
wenn man nicht zu vieler Tiefe kommt.’ The third fragment is perhaps 
the earliest reference in philosophical or Sophistic literature to the much- 
debated question of the relative value of talent, study, and practice. 
Theognis? and Pindar’ are often said to represent the old aristocratic 
tradition which looked askance at education and training, and this is 
certainly true as far as any innovations in education might be con- 
cerned. But even Pindar in the eighth Olympian could praise the art of 
the athletic trainer and speak of the folly of one who would not submit 
himself to teaching. The discussion of this réros would be too lengthy 
for the purposes of this paper. Like the other Sophistic common- 
places, it is impossible to fix upon this or that Sophist as the champion 
of training or of talent. Anyone argued for one side or the other as 
suited the moment.‘ 


tFr. 11. Diels’s translation. 

2 E.g., 429 ff. 3 E.g., O. 9. 100 ff. 

4 The rémos is found in one form or another in Eupolis Fr. 91; Epicharmus Fr. 33, 
who there favors wedéra; Anon. Iamb. Fr. 1; Dialexeis Fr. 6; © Téxvns vi. 16, medical 
ability is possible ofo: rd re rfjs racdelns uh exxodhr, rd re Ths Gbows wh Taralrwpa; 
vopos iv. 638 f., perhaps the earliest occurrence of the figure in which the pupil is com- 
pared with the soil to be cultivated, a figure recurring in Antiphon Or. Fr. 134; [Plut.] 
De lib educ. 2b, and Quintilian Proem 26, ii. 19. 2; Thuc. i. 121. 4; Democritus Fr. 242 
favors 4exnors, but in Fr. 33 shows how ¢éors and 5:dax7% react on one another, for which © 
idea cf. Rep. 424@ and pp. 97 f. ‘of this paper; Eur. Bacc. 315; Hippol. 79; Fr. 
Phoenix 810 favors ¢tors, but in the list of advantages enumerated in Supp. grr ff. 
dbors is not even mentioned (see Nestle, Euripides, pp. 176 ff.); Plato Meno 70 ff.; 
Phaedrus 269d; Rep. l.c., etc.; Isoc. 13. 10-17; 15. 187-92, who seems to value dors 
' more at the close of his career than at the beginning; [Plato] + dperfj/s 379b-d comes to 
the curious conclusion that neither talent nor instruction is of value, but only deta 
potpa; Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 1-3; Antisthenes in Diog. Laert. vi. 10; [Dem.] 61. 42; Ar. 
Eth. Nic. 11796, 20; Pol. 1332a, 39; Dion. Halic. in Syrianus on Hermogenes’ ordeets 
in Walz, Rhet. Gr., IV, 41; [Longinus] * tous 36. 4, while in 2. 1 is found the striking 
phrase ula réx¥n,—1d weduxévas which reminds one of Ruskin’s “Be born a genius”; 
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¢vors is found four times in the speeches attributed to Gorgias and 
acknowledged as genuine by Blass, but rejected by Jebb and many 
others. The Palamedes opens with the statement Odvarov } ¢dvors 
xareyynpioaro tév Ovyrav. This is interesting as a Sophistic commonplace 
often found in fifth-century literature and later. Euripides Fr. Hypsipyle 
757 has : ; 
ri tavra Sef 
oréveav, drep Sei xara pvow Siexwepav; 


In these places it may be questioned whether ¢vors means human nature, 
separable at death into body which remains and soul which disappears, 
or general nature. The probability seems to incline toward the former. 
Gorgias is almost exactly paralleled by [Lysias] 2. 77 ff.: 4 vows xai 
voowy Wrrwv Kai ynpws. Here dvors is certainly our human nature which 
is overpowered by disease and age. Again, Isocrates writes, 4. 84, 
keivwv ra piv cdpata rais THS Picews dvdyxas dwréocay, which must be 
compared with 2. 37, Mi repudys riv cavrod picw dracay dua SuadvOeicay, 
In the latter quotation surely, and probably in the former also, reference 
is made to human nature. Again, Laws 9236, ropevooGe jrep xara piow 
viv ropeverOe rHv dvOpwrivyy, where human nature is expressly mentioned, 
is to be compared with Laws 958d, ynpdcavr: rerevTi yiyvor’ av xara 
dvow, and Timaeus 81e, [Odvaros] perd yypws iwv eri rédos xara piow 
drovwraros. There seems little difference in the use of ¢vcrs in all these 
places. Democritus Fr. 297 has @vyrijs dicews. A comparison of all 
these places makes it seem probable that in all of them ¢vors referred to 
some particular object. The prevalence of the idiom xara ¢vow would 
give the sentences in which that idiom occurs a more indefinite tone, 
_ more like the xarOavety dédeirerae of Alcestis 782 or the debemur morts 
of Horace A.P. 63. But even where this indefinite idiom is found I do 


Alcidamas Sophists 3 ff.; Eryxias 398c; Cicero Pro Caelto 45; Pro Archia 1; 
Quintilian iii. 5. 1; Hor. Ars Poetica 408; Galen © dtayricews v. 61, Kithn: é» rg 
xpbyy ouxrp pera Tdr ddyPerrdrwy dvdpdy xal plow cuverdy xal yeyuunvacpévwy ev 
Gewplars Noyixats, dwola rls deriv dwodexrixh pébodos, «16, Stay reiadG Tis abrhy 
edpnxévar, pera rolro xpbmy wodA@ wader doxnOfvac . . . . ; Hermogenes 7 ldéwy 1. 1; 
Maximus Planudes in Walz, Rhet. Gr., V, 440, favors ¢éots. Numerous parallels from 
the later literature are collected by Hobein in his note to Maximus of Tyre x. 4¢ 
and by Boeckh in his edition of Pindar, III, 195. Diog. Laert. has an interesting 
note in iv. 15: wocnrat per yap éxcBaddAduern wrefoypadely, éxirvyxdvover: mwefoypdgor 
82 éxirOéuevor roinrixy, wralovor: Sfrov 7rd wey Hbcews elvar, rd 5¢ réx wns Epyore On 
the whole réros see Shorey, Stors, Medérn, ‘Exiortun, in Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., XL, 
185, who there comments at length on some verses of Simulus upon this topic and 
collects many parallels. See also redox npyoobrys ix. 230. 
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not think there would be felt any specific reference to Nature as a univer- 
sal, guiding, and directing force. 

The same idea is contained in some later phrases with a modern 
sound, as: 7d Tis dicews ExAcAoyiopavov Trios! for death; rots ob woAd 
wpo THS Gicews FZxovras ex’ abrdév (Cicero).* 

The Palamedes also contains a sentence in which ¢vors comes very 
near the meaning “instinct.” The author says in section 15: S¢ovras 
Xpnparav ... . ody ol xpeirroves rev Tis hicews pdovav, dAN’ ol SovAciovres - 
tais jdovais. The parallel shows that ¢vcews has no very strong meaning 
and is largely rhetorical. As far as it has any definite meaning, it stands 
for “the pleasures of ordinary human nature”’ or “the pleasures to which 
instinct or impulse drives us.” Probably it is the latter. It would in 
that case not be very different from St. Paul’s “lusts of the flesh.” 

The Helen contains an instance’ of the common rémos that the real 
nature of objects may be different from what we think or wish so that 
we misuse them. Gomperz thinks the romos original with Prodicus, but 
his only evidence is that drawn from the Platonic dialogues or the pseudo- 
Platonic Eryxias 397 ff. The character of that kind of evidence is else- 
where discussed. The rézos is found in 7 duirys dféwy ii. 298 of foods 
which are good ¢vcea opposed to & efopeva eiotv; Euthydemus 281d; 
Laws 822bc; Isocrates 12. 223 ff.; Lycurgus Fr. 91; Aristotle Eth. Nic. 
III3@, 20; 11700, 21; Eth. Eud. 1248), 26; and often. 

dice and yéve in Helen, sec. 3, is a mere rhetorical parallelism. 

In the Anonymus Iamblicht dice‘ is once used adverbially, like xara 
¢vowv, and once in the same fragment for the nature of an individual man, 
bodily and mental, almost like our ‘“‘body’’ when loosely used for the 
whole personality, in a usage common in the Hippocratica and elsewhere. 

The instances in the Dialexeis are elsewhere discussed. 


* Epictetus in Diog. Laert. x. 133. 315. 
2 Plut. Comp. Dem. and Cic. 5. 46. 


CHAPTER V 


HERODOTUS AND THUCYDIDES 


In Thucydides and Herodotus ¢vo:s is found in a great variety of 
meanings. The idioms gxya ¢vow, xara pvow, and xpdopat dice are 
found and are elsewhere discussed. 

Herodotus is fond of using ¢vo«s as a general term to include all the 
characteristics and qualities of an object. He speaks of the vas 
xXepys,? worapov,? wupav,3 xpoxodeiAwy,4 Of Gros of worduro,S dvOpwro.® 
This may be called the “‘natural history”’ use of ¢vors. It will be recog- 
nized as the meaning of the word in the only Homeric instance. It is 
found in the Hippocratica’ and is often used by Aristotle’ in his books 
on animals. It is not infrequent elsewhere. If the theory of this paper 
is correct, this meaning, more than any other, deserves to be called the 
fundamental and original use of the word. Once Herodotus has ¢vors 
for character as defined by birth,’ in the usage common in the tragedians. 
There are some examples of ¢vous with comparatives which are interesting 
because they throw some light on one of the channels through which 
‘@vors came to be used, for the normal. Using a manner of expression 
only slightly different from the common idiom dmeivoves airoi éwurav, 
Herodotus speaks of the Danube as dA‘yy pov rijs éwvrod pucws. The 
Carians are posted in battle with a river behind them, so that they might 
be dyeivoves r7s vows and not run away.™ At Delphi there appear 
two hoplites weovas }) xar’ dvOpdwwv iow." In all these places ducts 
stands for the usual qualities, the qualities that may be reasonably 
expected to appear. From this it is a short way to the “normal.” 
‘Human nature” is found three times. 

In Thucydides “human nature”’ is found several times. The plague 
is too much for human nature to endure.“ When human nature sets itself 
to accomplish an end, it is unrestrained by any law. As long as human 


tii. 5. Sii. 71. 

2 ii. 19. 35- 6 iii. 116. - Vil. 134. 
Siii. 22. 7E.g., 7 dépwy, ii. go. 10 Iv, 50. 
sii. 68. 8 E.g., De an. hist. 55006. mv, 118. 


12 viii. 38. Macan says that this use of péocs is poetical for ¢u4, but the use of 
gtors for the human body is common in the Hippocratica, Isocrates, and elsewhere. 
3 iii. 65, 116; viii. 38. ™4 il, 50. I. 8 iii. 45. 7. 
. 20 
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nature remains unchanged, men will in time of stress lose their respect 
for others. Human nature is stronger than law.? The idiom ¢iva 
means human nature in vi. 16. 3, where Nicias says that he is naturally 
envied by his fellow-citizens, i.e., because of the characteristics of ordi- 
nary human nature. Pericles exhorts the women of Athens not to be 
inferior to the general standard of womanly conduct.3 Human nature 
is to Thucydides rather a gloomy prospect. It is the selfishness and greed 
that show themselves when plague or revolution tears away the mask of 
law and order that usually restrain those passions. It is the impulse 
to rule one’s fellow—an impulse the removal of which is not to be ex- 
pected. It is enough if it be leniently exercised. It is a law of human 
nature that man will rule where he has the power.‘ 

Thucydides also uses ¢vors for “talent,” both in the usual rhetorical 
and Sophistic antithesis with 55ax7,5 weAéry', vépos? and without any anti- 
- thetic word or phrase. He praises Themistocles as a man who manifested 
exceptional talent for affairs.2 Athenian seamen will not be able by 
study and training to gain the ability which to the Corcyreans is natural 
skill.» On the other hand, Pericles in his funeral oration speaks of those 
who hear of a bravery superior to that of their own character. Here we 
are once more at the elementary meaning of ¢vars. 


T iii, 82. 2. . 2 iii. 84. 2. Sii. 45. 2. 


4v. 105. 2: Td dvOpireoy.... 3a ravrds brd picews dvayxalas, ob dy xparq, 
pxev. pbdors and dvdyxn are sometimes combined and sometimes opposed. ¢éceos 
dvdyxn is probably first found in Eur. Tyo. 886. It is also in Clouds 1075; Isoc. 4; 84: 
death comes 7ais rijs picews dvdyxats; w Sealrys, Bk. I. vi. 484: wip .... Staxoopéerar 
7d cGua xara piow 3: rohvde dvdyxny, while in the same tract, p. 502, dvdyxn and 
gers are twice spoken of as distinct forces: (Yux}) obk dAdNoobrar obre 3a pibory 
obre 3: dvdyxny. oGpa 8e obddxore rdéurd odderds obre card pioww ob6" bx’ dvdyxys; 
wT capkay, viii. 614: 7H pbovos Thy dvdyKny; dvdyxn Gioews = Epws in Plotinus 29. 12, 
p.*30, 1. 13, Kirchhoff; see also Basil Hom. I in Hex. 68, 70, 76. A similar phrase 
with like meaning is dvd-yxny Oelny in wr dtalrys, Bk. I. vi. 478; Gor. Hel. 20. The 
distinction noted in + dtalrys, L. vi. 502, was worked up by Plato Laws 642c and 
Aristotle intq a part of the doctrine of the four causes, for which see Newman, Ar. 
Pol., I, 17. 

For the idea of Thuc. v. 105. 2, Bismarck’s La force prime le droit, cf. i. 76. 3; 
iv. 61. 5; Democritus Fr. 257; Gor. Hel. 6; Plato Gor. 483d, 490, 492c; Laws 7150, 
731€, 890a; Dio Prusa 3. 50; (Archytas) in Stobaeus, ed. Wachsmuth, ITI, 64. Anon. 
Iamb. Fr. 6 contains the opposite view. 

$i, 121. 4. 
6i, 138. 3. See Shorey, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., XXIV, 66 ff. 
iii. 45. 7; 84. 2; iv. 60. 1. 


Si, 138. 3. 91, 121. 4. ii, 35. 2. 


CHAPTER VI 
POETS OF THE LATER FIFTH CENTURY 


In the poetry of the fifth century ¢vors in both of its primary mean- 
ings is a very common word. 

In the mind of Sophocles “birth” and “character” were very closely 
connected. In most of his plays character is something relatively stable 
and largely dependent on one’s birth. The motif of the Philoctetest 
lies in the difficulty experienced by Neoptolemus violating his native 
veracity. Even after the most strenuous efforts he cannot depart from 
his habitual truthfulness and deceive. This is the old-fashioned Greek 
conception so common in Pindar. Birth determines character. 

So Sophocles sometimes uses ¢vous where the confusion between the 
meanings “birth” and “character’’ is probably purposed and certainly 
complete. Electra says,? “If I am a girl that knows such ways, at least 
I do honor to my birth from you”’ or “I do honor to your character.” 
Odysseus says to Neoptolemus, “I know that your character is such” 
or “I know that your ancestry is such.”3 Either will translate the Greek. 
Both may have been in the poet’s mind as he wrote. But the use of the 
common phrase ¢vca reduxdra makes it seem that here, too, the word 
¢voea stands rather for “character,” while the idea of “birth” is thought 
of as one aspect of the general character. This blending of meanings, 
with the emphasis rather on “character’’ or “qualities” than on “ birth,”’ 
is in Sophocles almost common enough to be counted a mannerism. It is 
found only once in Aeschylus and but a few times in Euripides. In 
all Sophocles’ writings—and he uses the word far more frequently than 
either of the others—there are few sentences where ¢vois means simply 
and alone “moral and intellectual character’”’ with no reference to its 


t Four times ¢éoxs is thus used for the steadfast character of Neoptolemus—79, 
874, 902, 1310. 
2609: el yap répuca rOvde TOr Epywy prs, 
oxedéy Te Thy ohy od Karacxbrw picrr. 


3 Phil. 79: poe ce uh repuxéra roubra pwreiv, Cf. also l. 874: edbyerhs yap 4 
tors Kak ebyevxG», Neoptolemus’ character is noble and his birth of noble sires; 1. go2: 
Thy adrod diow . . . . Acwwr Tes, all things go awry when one abandons the character 
to which he’s born; 1. 1310: Th» pido 3° FSekas . . . . €E Hs EBNacres, Neoptolemus 
shows the character (birth?) from which he has speine: Sophocles i is throughout 
speaking of the boy’s qualities, but also of his ancestry. 
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origin. Perhaps the word is most nearly so used when it is a cognate 
accusative, as in Ajax 760: dons dvOpwrov diow BAraordv.' Jebb well 
translates by “born to man’s estate.” ¢voxs is used for the birth which 
defines one’s social position,? one’s family relations, age,‘ sex,5 or of one’s 
birth into the human race,® but in all these places Sophocles is calling 
attention to the queenly character as well as to the queenly birth, to 
the youthful arrogance as well as to the youth of Haemon, to the timidity 
natural. to womankind but overcome by Antigone and Ismene, to the 
limited nature of man’s estate which could never rise high enough to 
decree the eternal laws of right and wrong. 

In other lines of Sophocles ¢vors is sometimes used in connections 
which preclude its referring to birth or even to the character that is the re- 
sult of one’s birth. One of the most conspicuous examples is in Ajax 5409: 


GAN’ airix’ dpots abrév dy véuots matpos 
Sef wwrodapvely, xdfopowtacba diow.? 


The “‘character”’ here spoken of is the character that is the result of the 
exposure of Ajax’ son to cruel sights. Oedipus answers the thought that 
he may be xaxés dvow by alleging that all his crimes were done in ignor- 
ance. Obviously he is xaxés pvow—that is, “base born’”’—if vars is 


t Cf. also Ajax. 472 and Fr. inc. 739: Sre yap dvocs dvéps 39 753’ obrror’ Gy efédots, 
‘‘What birth gives one, that can you never take away.” This is more nearly a personi- 
fication of ¢vo1s than anything else in Sophocles. The personification is, however, 
merely poetical. There is no reason to assume that ¢dors here stands for generalized 
Nature. 

2 Ajax 1259, 1301; Fr. Aleadag 84; O.C. 212; Trach. 379, if the emendation 5»opa 
for Supya, accepted by almost all modern editors, be allowed. Otherwise ¢éo:s means 
‘‘appearance,” which breaks the connection of thought. 

3 Ant. 659; El. 325, 1125. 

4 Ant. 727; O.C. 1295: toe vewrepos. For the form of the expression cf. the 
Latin minor natu. 

50.C. 445; fr. Tereus, 524; Trach. 1062: 8% us pica xovx dvdpds ptocv, where the 
meaning of the MSS is unchanged by any of the many emendations proposed. 

6 Ajax 760; O.T. 869; Fr. Tereus 531. 

7 Perhaps because of the change of subject made necessary if éfouo1otc Gar retains 
its usual passive meaning (as in Eur. And. 354; Xen. Oec. vii. 32) Liddell and Scott 
wish to make the verb middle here, but Jebb is probably right in using the verb as 
passive. This makes the line mean, ‘‘He must become like me in nature,’ not “I 
must make his nature like mine.” Cf. also O.T. 674: rowadrac dices eicty Edyrora 
péper; O.C. 1194: éxwdails dtergdovrat dioiv. Jebb translates “mood.” Is it not 
rather Oedipus’ real and permanent character that is to be charmed out of him ? 

§0.C. 270. Stephanus translates, “natalibus nefariis,”’ but this line seems entirely 
different from the outwardly similar line, 212. 
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to be interpreted as “birth’’ or even as the qualities that are due to 
birth. He is not, however, a bad man, a man whose thoughts and inten- 
tions are evil, because his deeds were done unwittingly. These sentences 
and others like them are very significant. They show that even in 
Sophocles, however often he may blend the two meanings of vats, 
“birth”? and “character,” these two meanings yet remained so distinct 
that he could use the word in a connection which absolutely excludes 
all the connotations of the former. There is in Sophocles no instance 
of @vors meaning “‘birth”’ which has not also a reference to the character 
of the person. There are at least the lines just quoted in which ¢vors 
meaning “character’”’ has no reference whatever to the origin of that 
character. 

Other lines show that ¢vows is sometimes used for those qualities 
which lie at the foundation of one’s character, just as in English we speak 
sometimes of character as something fundamental, distinct from the 
superficial motives and transient moods of life, while sometimes we mean 
the whole intellectual and moral trend of a life, qualities that are passing 
as well as those that are permanent. It is in the narrower sense that 
Electra says' that even when she was little her character was the same 
as it is now, but her thoughts were less developed. Agamemnon speaks? 
of men born into “a human nature” who nevertheless think not as men 
should think. In these places there is implied the antithesis between 
character as given and character as the result of an individual’s own 
thoughts and purposes. This is one of the countless forms, and one of 
the earliest appearances of the antithesis between vouos and ¢vvts. 

The Homeric and Aeschylean use of ¢vois for “appearance,” the 
outer, physical qualities that present themselves to the eye, is found in 
most of the writers of this period and is common throughout Greek litera- 
ture. In almost all these sentences ¢voxs includes qualities that are the 
result of training or development, as well as those which are natural or 
inborn. Men ask for the “appearance’’ of Laius, so as to apprehend 
him.’ One of the finest examples is in a line spoken by the pedagogue 
in describing Orestes’ race: Spdpov 8’ lodoas ry pice ra réppata.4 The 
line has been much commented on. Jebb accepts Musgrave’s emenda- 


71023. 2 Ajax 760. 30.T. 740: Adsov pbory rly’ elxe ppdie. 

4 Fl. 686. See also Track. 308: pds pév yap plow wdvrwy Axeipos Tadvéde, 
vyervala 8é ris, the last clause of which excludes the interpretation “age”; Eur. Alc. 
174; Bacchae 54, also 1358, where, however, ¢éowv is missing in the only MS, and was 
apparently inserted by the Aldine editor, on what authority is not known; Fr. Belle- 
rophon 290; Aristophanes Fr. Acolosikon 5; Birds 1569; Clouds 276, 503; Wasps 1071; 
Herodotus 2. 5; 3. 116. | 
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tion rddéoa on the ground that “the limits of the course cannot be com- 
pared to Orestes’ splendid appearance before the race.”” Wecklein does 
not even notice this difficulty and retains the MSS reading, while ad- 
mitting that the emendation is “elegans et probabilis.”’ Schiitz’ 
rejects the emendation entirely, on the ground that it gives no good 
meaning. Ellendt defendsthe MSS. Dindorf is sponsor for the emenda- 
tion. The figure is certainly bold, but clear enough, and, as it stands, 
is one of the most brilliant metaphors in Sophocles. Its character agrees 
well with the preceding elaborate description of Orestes as he enters the 
course. The comparison of outward appearance to exploits or character 
is common; e.g., Phrynichos is handsome and a fine dresser and therefore 
his dramas are fine: 


Gow, yap roeiy dvaynn TH pice? 
¢vois is also used m many looser ways. It means “manners” or 
“‘ways of life’’ when Oedipus says of his sons: 
& wdvr’ éxeivw rots év Aiytrry vouos 
diow xarexacBevre xai Biov tpodds.3 


Meineke has rejected these lines as unworthy of Sophocles, but Schiitz 
well pointed out that no fling at the Theban customs of Oedipus’ sons 
could be more bitter than to call them Egyptian. Herodotus uses the 
very words in his description of Egypt and in referring to this very 
custom: trys Alyurriwy pious xai tov vouwv.4 There is also a line in the 
Batrachomyomachia where ¢vo.s appears to have this meaning. The 
mouse speaks to the frog: rév eis vow ovdey duoiov.s Again, in a 
fragment of Sophocles someone complains that his destiny is always 
changing its ¢vo1s, just as the moon is always waxing and waning.® 

GAN’ odpds alel réruos év ruKv®@ Oeod . 

TpoxX®@ kukNetrat kal peradrAdoca pice, 


t Soph. Studien, p. 292. 

2 Aristophanes Thesmo. 167; cf. also Pind. O. 8. 19; N. 3.19; I. 7. 22: ayer’ 
dperdy od aloxwoyv duds. Fennell interprets, ‘“He holds virtue to be as fair a pos- 
session as fair physique,” but this interpretation of &ye is certainly wrong. The line 
means he possesses valor no less fair than his physique; and, notwithstanding Jebb’s 
strictures in the appendix to his Elecira, the parallel with the Electra passage is good. 

30.C. 338. 4ii. 45. 

51.32. Campbell, ed. Rep., II, 317, n. 1, says this means “‘natural endowments,” 
and a scholium in Ludwich’s ed., p. 224, adds kat yeved», but these interpretations give 
the wrong turn to the phrase. The context describes the manner of life of the mouse 

and points out its unlikeness to that of the frog. 


6 Fr. inc. 787: 
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The most striking thing about Aristophanes’ use of vers is the great 
frequency of ¢vca as a dative of respect,? generally with so little meaning 
that it almost forms a periphrasis with the word that it modifies. He 
"uses this idiom eleven times. ¢vov* is also found used in the same way, 
and once ¢vovss occurs. Together these are more than half the total 
number of instances in Aristophanes. In some of these lines $ice 
acquires a more definite connotation because of its opposition to some 
other word or phrase. In Birds 371 the birds are “enemies by birth, 
but friends in their intentions.” In Clouds 877 the boy is “naturally 
eager to know.” In Frogs 1183 Oedipus is unhappy “in his very birth.” 
But these are exceptions. In all the other examples quoted the use of 
¢vce might almost as well have been dispensed with. In some all 
reference to “origin” is precluded, as when Comedy is modest vce.‘ 

Thesmophoriazusae 11 contains an example of that blending of mean- 
ings so common in Sophocles, where “ character’ and “origin” are both 
implied: 

xwpis yap abroty éxarépov ‘oriv 4 pois 
Tov pyr’ dxovev 70’ Spay. eb ia8 dre. 


“The constitution, or constitution as defined by origin, of the faculty of 
sight is different from that of sound.”’ 

In Birds 691 vow olwvav yé&eriv re Oedv, piow and yéveow are 
probably synonyms and mean “origin.”’ This is one of the idioms in 
which the meaning of the verb ¢vw seems to be retained. It goes back 
to Empedocles Fr. 8. There is a scholium, xadds pvow elev olwvav xai 
yéveow GeHv, which Rutherford interprets,’ “The poet well says vow 
olwvay (origin of birds) but yéveow OeGv (nativity of gods).’’s It is, 
however, very doubtful whether Aristophanes intended any such sub- 
tlety. The two corresponding verbs are often found together and are 
apparently used as mere synonyms. For instance, Xenophanes says: 
y7 Kal Bdwp wdvr’ tof doa pvovr’ 78 yivovra. Plato twice uses the com- 
bination—7 yiyveral re xai vera mdvra ra (Ga! and dvew re Kal yevvav 
_ cal tpépev mpocerdrrero td THs Spoias dywyns.® In the speech on Helen 


attributed to Gorgias there is found ¢voea xai yeveaa ra mpOTa ... . 7 


t Birds 37; Clouds 537, 877; Frogs 541, 700, 1183, where ¢vce merely points a 
pun with zply ddvar; Lys. 1037; Plutus 118, 279; Thesmo. 531, 752. 


2 Birds 685; Th» pbow in Birds 371; Clouds 1187; Knights 518. 

3 Thesmo. 1129. 6 Fr. 29. 

4 Clouds, 537. 7 Symp. 197¢. 
5 Rutherford, Scholia Artstophanica, I, 480. 8 Pol. 2744. 
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yun. The same nouns as in Aristophanes are found in Plato Laws 942e: 
tiv tev olxeiwy drodAwras ww Te Kai trrodnparwy yéveow Kai diow. Here 
the words form a periphrasis. It will be seen that the combination is 
always found in poetry or in poetical prose, such as the highly colored 
oratory of the supposed Gorgias or in a Platonic myth or in the construc- 
tion of a fanciful Platonic law. Nowhere is there any distinction between 
the meanings of the two words. The use of the two words instead of 
one merely adds to the brilliance of the rhetoric. In Laws 886c, as 
yeyovey 4 xpdryn pvois obpavod rav re ddAwy, in a highly poetical passage 
with several allusions to Aristophanes, ¢vois is perhaps again used for 
“origin,” as Jowett translates, although it may be a mere periphrasis. 
Mueller renders, “wie der Himmel und das Uebrige, seiner ersten 
Beschaffenheit nach, entstand.” Jowett’s rendering seems preferable. 
There is an apparent reference to poems like Hesiod’s Theogony 116 ff. 
These poems describe the origin of the world and the things in it. 
Nothing is said of their primary essence. With that they were not 
concerned. In a rhetorical sentence describing a poetical, old-fashioned 
view of the world it is natural that Plato should use ¢$voxs in a poetical, 
old-fashioned sense, such as “origin” seems to be. __ 

The meaning “‘character’’ is often found, as might be expected, with 
various shades of signification. It stands for the moral character of 
an individual, base? or otherwise,’ or for the natural qualities or talents 
on which the Sophistic educators laid such stress,‘ or for the worse qual- 
ities of men to which the predecessors of the Cynic temperament boasted 
that they gave free rein.5 : 

In Euripides ¢vois is used much as in Sophocles. But Euripides 
means by it “birth” far less frequently than Sophocles. “Birth” as 


t 3. _ 2 Clouds 352. 
3 Clouds 960. 
4 Clouds 486; Frogs 1115, 1451. 


5 Lys. 545; Clouds 1075, 1078. The last is probably the earliest occurrence of 
the idiom xpdoyuar géoe:. It does not in itself seem to have any sinister associations, 
although it is often used, as in the reference above, where such associations are implied 
in the context. It is used in Her. 7. 16 of a calm sea: wvedyara ... . od wepwpay 
dbo: ry éwurfs xpaoba:. In Thuc.i. 76. 3 the Athenian ambassadors at Sparta think 
Athens deserving of praise because xpnodpevo: 777 dvOpwmrelg gtca Gore érépwr Spxey, 
they have ruled more justly than they might. In Laws 880e some laws are enacted 
because of those who have remained unaffected by their education, drepdyom xpwperwe 
rivt dice. In Isoc. 15. 229 evil men will not delay their evil deeds but 000s rij pier 
T]j rapotoy xpwyévovs, In Theodectes Fr. 8. 1. 7 men unafraid of punishment 77 Péce: 


Xparras. 
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deciding one’s position in society is found but twice. ¢voiw=“char- 
acter’ is found in most of the familiar connotations. It stands for 
abiding and. permanent qualities that influence one’s choices,? for the 
fundamental qualities of character? that may be opposed to such in- 
fluences as divine inspiration‘ or teaching’ and that resist one’s own efforts 
to alter them,® for pride of character,’ for the moral worth that is de- 
stroyed by self-indulgence;® but it also means character as a whole, with 
no reference to originality or permanency, any qualities that may at any 
time distinguish one man from another.® In this way it is paralleled with 
Ajjp2,'° rpdro,™ 700s.2 It appears also as “talents,” the qualities that 
distinguish clever men from weaklings,’3 perhaps first so in Euripides. 
Weak and almost periphrastic instances occur, but not frequently. In 
Fr. Bellerophon 290 dvdpa icxupév dice almost = dvdpa toxvpov. In Orestes 
420 76 Oeiov 8 éori roovroy dice almost=rootrov. This is the usage 
so frequent in Aristophanes and common in Plato and later writers. 
It is exactly similar to Troades 672, rd Onpdes . ... . TG Hou Aciwerat, 
except that in the latter case there is much more emphasis on the words 
77 $voe, while in the line from the Bellerophon ovca might be omitted 
and the meaning of the line would be changed but little. In Hippolytus 
377 Kara yuwopyns iow=Kara yvdounv=purposively. 

In Euripides the way can be seen preparing for the use of ¢vors for 
“human nature” with the psychological and moral associations of 
present-day language. In the phrase dvOpwrov dors, however, it is 
sometimes a mere periphrasis, like yvwuys piow above. “No man is so 
unfeelmg.’’4 “The poison has what potency against a man?’’5 “No 
burden is so great that a man cannot endure it.’ “The altar of Per- 
suasion is in man.’’? “To weep for a friend lies fixed in the nature of 
man.’ “Why weep for death which we must pass through because of 


| tFr. Hypsipyle in Ox. Pap., VI; No. 852 Fr. 60. 1. 24; Iph. Atul. 448. Once 
bors =the purely physical act of birth, Fr. Erechtheus 360 1. 38. 


Fr. inc. 904. 3 Fr. inc. 963. 4 Bacc. 315. 

5 Hec. 598; Hippol. 79 unnecessarily bracketed by Dindorf. 

6 Fr. Chrystppus 840; Fr. Peleus 617. 

7 Fr, Phrixus 834; Supp. 884. 

8 Fr. Antiope 187. 

9Fr. Hypsipyle 759; Iph. Aul. 930; Med. 1343. 

0 Heracletdae 199. 3 Fl, 390, 941; Fr. Polyidos 634. ® Orest. 3. 

™ Tbh. Aul. 558. 4 Hec. 296. 7 Fr. Antigone 170. 
1 Med. 103. 3 Jon 1004. % Fr, Phrixus 834. 


* 
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our human nature.”* Here there is a graduated scale of sentences, 
ranging from those in which ¢vers is almost a mere periphrasis with 
dv@parov to those in which it has become the name for that abstract 
sum of qualities that go to make up a man’s life. 

Further, Euripides uses ¢vors for Nature, for the general and objec- 
tive whole, the equivalent of 6 xécpos and 16 dAov. Of the three places in 
which Euripides so uses ¢vors the earliest datable, which is also the earli- 
est datable instance in Greek literature, is Troades 886, where prayer is 
offered to Zets cir dvdyxn gpiceos cite vots Bporav. The alternatives 
seem to be “natural law” and “human purpose”’ or “a mind like that 
of men.” There is here, then, a definite statement of the opposition 
between a teleological and a mechanical view of the world, although 
the teleology was probably of that imperfect kind so keenly criticized 
by Plato. In Bacchae 896: 


76 7’ éy xpdvy paxpy vdopupov 
det pica re wehuxds,? 


is a protest in poetry against the Sophistical separation of véuos and 
g¢vois—a separation so earnestly opposed by Plato. According to 
Euripides in the Bacchae, both nature and convention are to be honored. 
Lastly, there is the fragment from an unknown play that so beautifully 
describes the blessedness of him who spends his days apart from the 
anxieties of public life: xaBopav dicews xdopov.3 Here for the first time 
Nature is spoken of as an object of study. The word is almost equivalent 
to “natural science.”’ 

In the fragments of the minor poets of this century vos often occurs, 
but there is little that can help in tracing the history of the word or of . 
the idea of nature. A fragment from a play probably written by Critias 
speaks of a self-originated being, ravrwv diow eurrcéavd’.4 Udvrwv dow 
here undoubtedly means “all Nature,’ but it is to be noticed that the 
generalization is to be inferred from the context. The words taken by 


tFr. Hypstpyle 757. 

2 Nestle, Euripides, p. 429, n. 82, rightly objects to the interpretations of Wecklein 
and Bruhn, Introduction to Bacchae, p. 23, both of whom imply that what obtains 
through long time obtains the force of nature. The lines are an instance of the so-called 
polar construction discussed in the section on Plato. 

3 Fr. inc. gro. 

4 Fr. Eur. Peirithoos 593, assigned to Critias by Wilamowitz, Eur. Analecta, p. 166, 
and Diels, Vorsokratiker, II, 319. Nauck leaves the question open, but inserts under 
Euripides. The play may have been assigned to Euripides because of Critias’ dis- 
grace. 
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themselves might as well mean “the nature of all the things that are,’’ 
as the same words are apparently used, e.g., in + diairys Bk. I. vi. 486. 
Twice in these fragments ¢vots means “‘talents.’’ There is the often- 
quoted line from the Philoctetes of Antiphon the tragedian: réxvy 
Kparovpev dy dice vinwpeba,? and a couplet from the comedian Eupolis: 


was yap éyévou dixatos; 
h pay hvows 76 péyorov fy, exeira Se 
Kayo mpoOiuws ty pica cvvedduBavov.? 


The word is also used in connections which seem to have no connotation 
of originality. Jon says that king wine shows us what things are good. 
Critias ridicules a popular god by saying that he “sports a character 
divine.”4 Agathon Fr. inc. 21 speaks of qiAdrova. dices. Instances 
like these are common enough to show that there is implied in ¢vcis no 
necessary reference to the original character of the qualities denoted by 
the word, while in the quotation from EvenusS such a reference is im- 


possible. 


t Fr. 4. For the sentiment, cf. Laws 892 6. 


2 Fr. or, cf. Eur. Fr. Phoenix 810: 
péyicroy ap’ hr % dios: 7d yap Kaxdy 
ovdels rpédwy ed xpnordy Gy Oeln roré, 


3Fr. 1,1. 12: r@v dyabGy Bacrdeds olvos Edate pior. 
4¥Fr. Sisyphus 1, 1. 19. 8 See n 4, p. 13. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE HIPPOCRATICA 


In none of the writings coming from the fifth century is ¢vors used 
more frequently than in the collection of medical tracts that has been 
gathered together under the name of Hippocrates. Much has been 
written of late years on the date of these writings, and there is yet no 
agreement as to the results of the labor that has been spent upon this 
problem. But a growing body of opinion has been inclined to refer 
the more important documents of the collection to the fifth century. 
Heidel, Gomperz,? and Fredich are outspoken in their conviction of the 
correctness of this conclusion. While Poschenrieder,* Wellman,’ Christ,® 
and Diels’ are more conservative in their statements, agreeing that the 
collection was made about the middle of the fourth century, it is notice- 
able that all these scholars assign many tracts to the fifth century, and 
that in the fifth edition of Christ many more are so assigned than was 
the case in the fourth edition. It is manifestly impossible to date pre- 
cisely any one of these writings, but taken together they give an impres- 
sion of crudity of style and simplicity of thought which make it hard to 
refer them to any date later than the close of the fifth century. Perhaps 
it would be correct to say that, even if some of them were composed later, 
the minds of the authors were living in the thought of the earlier period, 
so that. their testimony to fifth-century language and ideas would be of 
value. They seem to contain no reference to events or doctrines that 
are known to be later than that date. They are filled with discussions 
such as were carried on by the Sophists. Their science is that of Em- 
pedocles and Diogenes. There is apparently no reference to the peculiar 
teachings or methods of Socrates or his school. Moreover, for the pur- 
pose of the following pages it is peculiarly safe to treat the collection as 
a whole, because of the great frequency of the word and the similarity 
of usage found in the different writings, with the exception, of course, 
of some obviously late documents, as, for example, the letters. 


t Op. cit., n. 10. | 2Gr. Denk., I, 227. 
3 Hipp. Untersuch., p. 11. 


4‘ Aristoteles im Verhiltniss zu den Hippokratischen Schriften,’’ Bamberger 
Programm, 1887, p. 4. 
5 Fr. Gr. Aeriste, I, 51. 6 Ts, 596. 7 Quoted in Gomperz, note on loc. cit. 
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In these documents the most frequent use of ¢vets is almost equiva- 
lent to our words “constitution,” “temperament.” According to the 
differing constitutions of different patients must the physician vary his 
treatment, say the books repeatedly.t This is the same thought that is 
several times repeated in poetry, except that the ¢vors with which the 
poets are concerned is not the physique; e.g., Euripides Fr. Melanippe 
494: 

THS piv KaKHs KdKcov ovdey yiyveras 
yuvads, €oOARs 8’ ovdev ds SwepBoARv 
wéhux’ dpevov’ Siadepover 8’ ai divets.? 


The weaker “constitution ”’ is more likely to succumb to disease or hard- 
ships.3 A healthy “constitution” has other needs than when diseased.‘ 
Men’s constitutions can be compared with landscapes, sometimes bleak 
and bare, sometimes well watered and covered with trees,’ and these 
“constitutions,” including also mental and moral traits, are the product 
of natural surroundings and can be so explained,° as can also the diseases 
incident to them, by intelligible causes, so that there is no need of refer- 
ence to superstition.’ A “constitution”? inclinéd toward pulmonary 
tuberculosis is more sensitive to the attack of that disease in the early 
summer than at any other time.® Strong drugs must not be given when 
the “constitution” is weak.9 The seasons affect “constitutions”. 
differently, some men being more healthy in summer, some in winter.” 
Men’s ‘‘constitutions’”’ are plump because of an excess of the watery 
element.“ These illustrations are sufficient to show in general the varied 
way in which the Hippocratica most commonly employ the word ¢vors. 
This usage is found everywhere in the collection, in writings presumably 
the earliest as well as in those presumably the latest, in those destined 
for purely scientific readers and in those prepared for a popular audience, 
in those which definitely trace this “constitution” to a speculatively 
determined origin in certain elements and in those which boldly proclaim 
the utter futility of such an attempt. 


ta dyudy iii. 440, 538; © dépwr ii. 58,90; © 4pOpwr éuBodfs iv. 94, 292; * dpxalys 
lyr pixfjs i. 624; apopsopol iv. 486; w dcalrys Bk. III. vi. 592; + puc@r vi. 98. 

2 Cf. also [ph. Aul. 558: Sieddopos 5¢ Gbces Bpordy Siddopor 5é rpdror. 

34 dpxalns lyrpixijs i. 576, 596. 

4586. 6 56, 84, go. - 88 éxcdnucdv BE. I. ii. 604. 

Sa dépwy ii. 58. 7 78-80. 9 x rérwy Vi. 340. 

0 ddopio pol iv. 486; cf. r xuua@y v. 496. 

i dualrys Syceris vi. 74; cf. also + réxu» often. 
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Very frequently the “constitution”’ of an individual is traced to its 
supposed origin in the two pairs of opposites which proved so tempting 
to the earlier physiologists. The writer of rept Safrys gives much atten- 
tion to this speculative physiology. E.g., those who have a constitution 
composed of the rarest water and the driest fire will continue longest in 
good health, some to the age of forty years, some even to extreme old 
age.' If, however, the constitution be one composed of the wateriest 
fire and the densest water, the result is watery and hot, and such will 
suffer most in the spring and least in the autumn. These same differ- 
ences of composition explain, not only physiological characteristics, but 
moral and intellectual as well.2 The author of wepi dépwv continually 
speaks of those with watery constitutions.’ It is a favorite idea that 
certain kinds of constitutions are peculiarly susceptible to particular 
diseases because of their composition. These places are explained by 
Foesius Oeconomia, ‘‘haec sunt ipsius corporis natura ex quibus corpus 
ipsum constituitur.”’? This explanation is exactly the same as is given 
by Burnet to @voxs in the pre-Socratics. It seems that this interpretation 
is subject to the same objections here as there. There is no evidence 
that the writers of these tracts mean by ¢vors the elements out of which 
human bodies are formed. Everywhere ¢vors is used for the result of the 
mixing. It is the constitution produced by the mingling of the elements, 
not the elements that are mingled together. A much more accurate inter- 
pretation is that of Galen. He says that @vos is equivalent to ra éx 
TOY XpwTwY oToxeiwy Kpaow and that this meaning is 76 xupiwwrardy re 
Kal rp@rov onpavopnevov, 0 Kal’ airny padiota THy ovciay éoti THs Picews.S 
This same equivalence between $vors and xpaors is found in the Hippo- 
cratica.© Sometimes, as in the x vows avOpw7ov, the human constitution 
is thought of as composed of the four fluids. These are themselves 
the product of wet and dry, cold and hot, but the writer thinks it 
foolish to try to probe more deeply than the immediate physiological 
compounds. Often the dvoxs of the body or of an organ is no more than 
its anatomical character. So in the passages from the w dypey and the 
wx dpOpov éuBodrns cited in the section on xara gdvow. The r torev, a 
description of the parts of the body, begins as follows: dvots rod cdparos, 


Bk. I. vi. so8f. 2 Bk. I. vi. 518. 3 ii. 46, 50, 74. 
4 ddopiopol iv. 480, 606; © votowy Bk. IV. vii. 560; © pvotos dvOpdwov vi. 42-52. 
5 De Hipp. apopwpol Kiihn xvii. Pt. ii. 529, 565. 


6 x yuvackelwy viii. 238: Zxewrdov S¢ xal rds déovas. There follows a discussion of 
physical characteristics based on the mixing of the four elements. 
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dpxi) rot ey lyrpucg Adyou.? 4 vocs Tov pytpéwy* refers to the arrangement, 
size, and position of the organ. So ¢vors is used for the constitution of 
women, sometimes fully expressed, 4 @vocs 4 yuvarxe’y,3 sometimes with- 
out the adjective, rovro (ra xarauynva) dv ry doxg Ty pioe Sapptev.' 
Derived from this is the use of 4 dvoxs$ or of rd xara dvow for the menses. 

In all the foregoing connections ¢vo1s may refer to any specific organ 
as well as to the body as a whole. It is oftenest so used in the most 
general way. The ddeves have a spongy nature.’? In the anatomy of the 
intestines (xara riv trod évrépov iaw Kal rHv Tis cuprdons KowAins) there 
are many parts so closely related (ddeA¢ifus) that one cannot function 
without the other. The lung is like a honeycomb.? The brain shows 
the characteristics of the vetpa.% Like phrases are used of the owAjv,= 
the wépo., the éoréa,3 the wiprpat.4 Sometimes the composition of the 
organ is referred to, as is sometimes the case when the reference is to the 
body as a whole. In winter and spring the xoAé are warmest diva, 
ie.,in composition.’ “Such is the ¢vots of a good mind,” says the writer 
of w Suirys after explaining its composition from the four elements. 
Sometimes ¢vors refers merely to the normal condition of an organ, as 
it often does to the normal condition of the whole body. Even those 
who have a straight throat ¢vce, i.e., naturally, have difficulty in 
breathing if the second vertebra shifts inward.” The head of the thigh 
and the neck of the joint are ¢voe, normally, aslant.” 

Likewise $vors is used for the character of anything whatsoever—of a 
country, to which the characters of its inhabitants usually correspond; 
of water, which does not return to its original character after freezing 
and melting;° of the ingredients of bread, each of which has its own 


t vi. 278; cf. the beginning of the woxdxédy iv. 340: doréwy dior: Saxrddwy yey 
ar) xal dordéa xal dp6pa, etc. 


am dwalrys Bk. I. vi. 504. 6 x dddpwy viii. 444; éwtdnucdy Bk. VI. v. 356. 
3 wapGerlwy viii. 466. Ime dddvwy vill. 556: pbors (Adévots) owoyywons, 
4x pbcws radlov vii. 494. 8 x ApOpwy éuBodfjs iv. 246. 


8 éwidnucO» Bk. VIL. v. 468. 9x dvarouhs vill. 538: P¥oe revOpnmnwons, 

10 dypay xphovs vi. 124: THs Poros rfis veupwdous; cf. + dpOpwr éuBorfs iv. 94. 
I ¢ yuvacxelwy viii. 122. ma Scalrys, Bk. I. vi, 522. 

13 éxiSyudv Bk. II. v. 114; 4 €y xepady rpwudruy iii, 226; poxdu«éy iv. 340. 

“a duairns Bk. I. vi. 504. 


1s dopiopol iv. 466. 1 x Epbpwy éuBonfs iv. 178. 
% Bk. I. vi. 518. 8 Same, 240: gioe repuxws, 


9 © dépwy ii. 56, 90; © Stalrns Bk. II. vi. 528: xwpéwy Odor cal pvory, 
20 dépwy ii, 36. 
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Swopsy wai diow;' of drugs? of the winds;? of ox meat,‘ which is 
dvurépBArrTos. 

- It is not always certain just how much these writers include under the 
vows which they propose to discuss. The author of x $vowws yuvarxeins 
begins as follows: wept 8 rijs yuvasxe’ys pics Kal voonpdrwv rdde Aéyw.5 
This is the general topic of his discussion. Soon he analyzes this general 
topic: duaywooxey rds re Gvows Tov yuvakov Kal Tras HALKias Kal Tds dpas 
Kai rovs rorous ov Gy 7. Plainly the meaning of ¢vois is now limited. 
It now refers to the particular constitution of the individual as modified 
by its constituent elements, moist and dry, hot and cold. 

Often, but chiefly in those books of the collection which are supposed 
to be of later origin, ¢vo1s means simply “the body,” not the qualities 
of the human physique, but the physique in which those qualities inhere; 
not the nature of the thing, but the thing itself. In one way this is 
parallel to the common and popular use of ¢vors for one’s moral or intel- 
lectual character, but practically it is much more concrete because the 
body seemed so much more tangible. It is almost exactly a parallel 
to the use of vo«s for outside Nature. Just as from a word which first 
stood for the qualities of things it became a word which stood for the 
things themselves in their totality, so from representing the physiological 
qualities of a Human being it came to represent the body in which those 
qualities inhered. If the body does not of itself exhibit the excretions | 
which are necessary for a diagnosis, art has discovered means which 
constrain it to do so.© The bodies of all are untaught, dios wdyrwv 
ddidaxro., and yet perform their functions.? The bodies of men are their 
physicians; the body itself finds out for itself the means, not with any 
exercise of intelligence. Winking is an example; the body is untaught 
and does what is required without ever having learned how.’ The body 
provides everything for everybody.® 1d pydey ry dice wdBos yiverIar 
means “that no mishap befall the body.’° Air is no food for the human 
body.™ dpyava rotow % pvois dpmdge rov népa means “organs by which 
the body takes in air.”** The body becomes the carrier of all the diseases 
of the physical frame. In all these places there is littke or no question 


tm dpxalns inrpixis i. 600. 8 ércdnulac Bk. VI. v. 314. 

am dtairns Bk. I. vi. 468. ‘9 © Tpopfs ix. 102. 

3 Same Bk. IT. vi. 530, 534. 10 éx:Snucdv Bk. II. v. 102; © ddévwy viii. 566. 
4m Scalrns d&éwy v60a ii. 488. 1 © xapélys ix. 82. 

S$ vii, 312. 12 Same, 84. 

6 x réxyns vi. 24. ~ 3 Kwaxal rpuryvioves Vv. 700. 


7e TpopHs ix. 112. 
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of the constitution of the body, nor of its origin, nor of the fact that 
different constitutions have a different composition or require a different 
treatment. Although with somewhat varying emphasis, ¢vors is here 
just the human body, essentially alike in all and possessed of common 
attributes. 

g@vors is often used for the nature of the race or “human nature,”’ 
generally with the addition of some noun or adjective, such as dv@pérov 
or dv@pwrivy, but also without any such addition. In the Hippocratica 
human nature always, I think, means the physical nature of men, the 
common physical characteristics of the race. Sometimes these are con- 
- trasted with the characteristics of species of animals or with those of the 
animal kingdom,? showing the crude beginnings of an attempt to study 
comparative anatomy’ or comparative embryology.‘ 

It is often difficult and sometimes impossible to assert definitely 
whether human nature refers to the abstract conception of human nature 
or to the nature of any and every man, no matter who, or to the nature 
of some particular individual or class of individuals. Sometimes the 
reference is perfectly plain. When it is said that drugs should be used 
Kata iow e&doroow,s the writer evidently means that the quantity 
should be proportioned to the physique of the individual patient. 
Another tract speaks in the same way of those ofoe ydAa rpody xara piow.® 
"Extdnucav Bk. I says that the physician must make his diagnosis on the 
basis of the common constitution of all men and from the particular 
constitution of the sick man.? Human nature is here the abstract sum 
of the characteristics common to humanity. But when it is said that 
cheese cannot be harmful to all human nature because it does not affect 
all men unpleasantly,* it is evident that all human nature means all men 
collectively and that rdoy r7 dvOpwrivy dice is almost synonymous with 
ravTos plow avOpwrou yveva Set,9 which, though Littré translates “toute 
la nature humaine,” seems to mean “all men” distributively. When 
it is said that hunger is a mighty foe of human nature,’ it makes abso- 
lutely no difference whether the phrase is translated “the constitution 


te Sualrys Bk. I. vi. 486 without the article; 490 with the article. + dpxalns 
lar puis i. 576, 578 with article; 620, 622 without article. 

ax pucdy vi. 98: Suaddpe: cGya [here=species] cwparos xal gvois pbows cal 
Tpoph rpopfjs. 


39 dpOpwy éuBodfs iv. 116. 7 ii. 670. 
4x piovos racdlov vii. 530. 8x dpyalys inrpixfs i. 624. 
Sax rénwy vi. 340. 9a dtalrns Bk. I. vi. 468, 470. 


6 © rpopfs ix. LI0. 10 ¢ doxalns lnrpicfs i. 584; see also 600, 602. 
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of a man’”’ or “human nature.”’ vats rov dvOpwrov sometimes means 
‘the nature of the individual man,” his nature as it differs from others, 
as in the passages just cited from the x dairys, and is equivalent to éxdoryy 
gvow on the same page. Sometimes the same phrase means “the nature 
of any and every man,’ as when it is said that the precursors of civiliza- 
tion began to mix and cook foods rAdovovres rdvra. pos ‘Thy rod dvO prov 
dvow re xai Sivan. dicts dvOpmrwy is also used in this latter sense. 
The nature of any and every man is like men sawing wood, both attract- 
ing and repelling foreign matter, just as one of the sawyers pushes the 
saw from him while the other draws it toward himself “In human 
nature there are seven ages’’3 is at the same time another instance of 
this usage and perhaps the first example in literature of a fancy that has 
ever since found its place in the poetry of the world. Sometimes “human 
nature” is no more than the human body, as when the author of the 
w dvows dvOpdrov ridicules further inquiry into human nature than con- 
cerns the external qualities.‘ 

This great variety of connotation makes the distinction between the 
nature of the species and that of the individual hard to draw and often 
- removes the distinction altogether just because in a normal individual 
the two natures coincide. So ¢vo1s comes to be used for the normal 
condition or the normal position of an organ or of the human body. In 
the anatomical books xara ¢vow is frequently so used. Examples are 
given in the section devoted to xara @vow. But examples are common 
enough outside that idiom. A brain may be Oeppdrepos ris vows or 
byporepos THs Giovos.s This is paralleled in the same page by rapa ro é60s 
and werdvOy rdBos rapa thy piow 5 pi twOa. OeppaiverOar rapa picry is 
contrasted with év r7 éwOvin yuxpéryr.® Eyelids are raxvrepa ris patos.’ 
The bladder may be OeppavOg parXov ris pvowws.® “Ac pprpas és tTHyv pvoww 
TH byavyvy peracréwor.? The old Greek proverb, pydev dyay, receives 
this statement: od wAynopovj, od Arpds, od’ GAA ovdev dyabdv, 6 re ay 
padrov ris piowos 7. The writers of the books on bone fractures and 


tm dpoxalys inrpixis i. 578; ci. x ptows dvOpwrov vi. 54. 

2m dualrnys Bk. I. vi. 478. 34 éBdouddwy viii. 636. 4vi. 32. 

Sar lepiis votoou vi. 388; cf. « rérwy vi. 316: érhy [6 wredpwr] naddov Enparby 

THS Ppvovos. 

69 radd» vi. 228. 
_ tw byws ix. 156; cf. © lepis vobcou vi. 386: the sun is duf\uwrébrepa rijs pvoros, 

8a déowy ii. 38; cf. also © yuvacxelwy viii. 54. 

9Same, 14; cf. ¢ vodowr Bk. I. vi. 190; © Vyp@y xphqios vi. 132: és pboww Eyouca. 
09 ddopiopol iv. 470. 
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dislocated bones use expressions of this type more frequently than do 
any others. A bone may be crushed while yet remaining in its normal 
position,’ or it may be crushed out of its normal position? and driven 
inward by the blow. This is equivalent to a similar use of rapa dvowv 
and vapa riv dvow. ‘In certain dislocations of the joints the muscles are 
strained out of their proper place. The physician must bring the parts 
to their right normal position and with fingers and bandage alike must 
straighten the parts that are dislocated and distended contrary to their 
normal position or condition. When a bone has been dislocated inward, 
the ball of the joint must be pushed back to its normal position.’ The 
normal position of the hip joint is where the head and neck of the thigh 
are. Bones are sometimes more, sometimes less, dislocated from their 
normal position.’ If the leg is used in its natural position, exercise 
strengthens it. These idioms appear also in Herodotus. In the winter 
the Danube is its usual size, only it becomes a little larger than usual 
because of the rains.2 If the Carians have the river behind them and 
cannot flee, they will be forced to be braver than their wont.” Two 
hoplites larger than ordinary men pursued the spoilers of the temple of 
Delphi. In the first two of these instances the comparison is made with 
what is customary to the individual and does not differ much from the | 

t9 rOv dv xed, Tpwpdrwr iii. 200: év rf éwurod pice; cf. also 204 twice, 210; 
x &pOpwy éuforfs iv. 236: év ry dpxaly pice. 

a9” ray dv cep. Tpwudrwp iii. 204: éx THs Gbows; cf. also 210 twice, 214 twice, 


218, 220 twice, 236, 248; + vodowy Bk. I. vi. 158: Ore &v ro owparos exxécy éx ris 
dtovos 6p0as és Thy Hoy Toiro dradcat. 


3 EpOpwy éuBodfs iv. 146: ddAovodpevor xal évrecvduevor rapa ploy. 

4Same, 266: Sowep xnpordacréovra xph és rh» giow rhy diuxalny yew xal ra 
éxxexNpéva xal ra cuvrerapéva rapa rhy pbocy. 

Sa dyudOr iii, 546: és Thy pio; cf. also w ApOpwv éuBodffs iv. 88, 118, 128, 130, 
144, 154 twice, 166, 168, 264, 266. With these should be compared # dyuy iii. 554: 
és rhy dwvrol pbowy; 556 és Thy dpxalyy piow; w EpOpwy éuBodi7js iv. 128, 164, 292, 302. 

6 Same, 246: 4 yap dtors rot loxlov rob doréou ratbry 7 Kal % Kepadrh xal 6 adyhy 
Tob unpot; cf. 258: tyalvovoa t dtors obrw wéduxey, 

79 &pOpwr éuBodfs iv. 262: dwxowndg dwd ris péocos, Probably this is all that is 
meant by 4» al ufirpac rpotwory dtwrépw ris gbows (x yuvacxelwy vill. 316) and 4» al 
BArpar xpoddOwow tiw ris ptows (x dpbpwy viii. 460), although Fuchs and Littré 
translate by ‘“‘genitalia feminea.” Cf. # rérwy vi. 344: [al dordpar]. Say dv éx riffs 
pbocos peraxivnPéwor, where Littré correctly translates ‘de sa ai naturelle.” 


8 x ApOpwy éuBodfs iv. 252: dv Ty pboe Starrarat, 

94. 50: Sos wep dorl, dAlyw re pelwr THs éwurod picros. 
My, 118: dpelvoves THs Pvcws. 

I viii, 38: pméfovas 4 card dvOpwrwy dior. 
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ordinary idiom dyeivoves dwurdv.t In the third example the reference is 
specific, to what is usual in the class “men.” This is another example 
of the line of thought that led up to the use of ¢vors for “normal.” It 
referred to the characteristics of a class as a whole. Whatever corre- 
sponded with these characteristics was the usual, the normal, the 
expected, xara pvow or dye. pion. 

¢vors is often translated as if it had been generalized and was used 
for universal Nature. This is quite certainly much less frequent than 
ordinarily supposed. In the Hippocratica it would be difficult to pre- 
sent a single passage in which ¢vors can be shown to mean Nature as a 
whole. Certain idioms which may be an exception to the foregoing 
statement will be noticed later, but in most of the places in which ¢vo«s 
is commonly translated Nature it means “human nature’’ or “the 
human body” or “an individual’s constitution.” 

There is no doubt that ¢vors often means “human nature as a whole”’ 
when used without the addition of 4v@pérov or any such equivalent word 
or phrase. In the 7 dpxains inrpixijs it is said that early men made every 
preparation to satisfy the nature and the powers of man, because they 
supposed that, if those foods which were too strong for the body to assimi- 
late were used, there would result pain and disease and death.? There 
can here be no question that ¢vo.s unaccompanied means “human 
nature” or “the human body,’ it does not matter which. This x dpxaiys 
inrpucys professes to be written in untechnical language, and so it is. 
In it ¢vors is used sometimes for “human nature,” i.e., the physical 
qualities of mankind; sometimes for the individual, different tempera- 
ments of particular persons.‘ In the latter case the temperament is 
never analyzed into constituent elements. The author is very firm 
in his convictions that no hard-and-fast distinctions of this kind are in 
anyway useful. Each individual person must be considered by himself. 
Formal! classifications like that into the four temperamentsareidle. His 
chief thesis is this: Just as primitive men changed the food of mankind 
from that which the beasts had used to that which was suitable for human 
nature, so the true physician will regulate his patient’s food, drink, and ex- 
ercise by considering what Is suited to his particular constitution and his 
particular environment.’ In order to do this there is needed a knowledge 


¥ viii. 86 and often. 

21. 578: wAdocovres rdvra wpds Thy Tod dvOpwrou pic re cal Sdvapuey, jyedpevor 
Eri 800 wev dy loxupbrepa 7, 0b durfoeras pardew 4 plows... . . Kuehlewein’s text 
varies widely, but the differences are unimportant for the present purpose. 
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of anatomy’ and of the effect of various concrete foods or practices 
upon various concrete kinds of people.” It is useless to know what man 
is, how he first came into being, and of what he was made in the beginning. 
Such knowledge has no more to do with medicine than with painting. 
If gained at all, it can be-gained only by empirical inquiries of the kind 
mentioned above and can be learned: when one rightly understands true 
medicine. This last sentence is often taken to mean that a knowledge 
of Nature can be obtained only by a study of medicine or “from no other 
point of view than that of medicine.” Nowhere in the ‘whole essay is 
there any reference to the study of Nature as a whole. The author’s 
purpose has no relation to such studies. The foregoing interpretation 
has forced Ilberg to delete ri intpixyv. If the sentence be interpreted 
as above, the text presents no difficulty. Moreover, to pass from a 
true knowledge of medicine to a knowledge of Nature is not in accor- 
dance with the teaching of the author. He explicitly says‘ that knowl- 
edge of things in heaven and under the earth must be sought by means 
of “hypotheses,” ‘while true medicine is to him the very opposite of 
a “hypothesis.” It is noteworthy that Empedocles wrote much on 
physiology, so that even the phrase xaOdwep ‘EpmedoxdAjXjs 4) dAAor of epi 
duos yeypadacrv may be used as has been suggested. 

Between the one school of medicine which the writer opposes and 
the opposite the difference was one of method. The former believed 
in an abstract treatment of diseases, in rigorous classifications which 
grouped many particulars into general classes and laid much emphasis 
on the study of origins and causes. The author of + dpxain inrpuis 
maintains that these methods are absolutely worthless and impracticable 
and stands for a comprehensive observation of the facts of health and 
its causes and hindrances as outlined above. This distinction can in a 
general way be traced through most of the writings of the Hippocratica 
and is often referred to in the works of Plato and Aristotle.’ The most 
clear and exhaustive statement of the distinction is to be found in this 
treatise. The newer physicians were using the results of philosophic 


2 626. 3 Gomperz, Gr. Denk., I, 241. 


® 620 ff. 4572. 

5 Most clearly in Gor. sooe ff., and Laws 7206 ff. Also referred to in Phaedrus 
270 fi.; Gor. 465 fi.; Laws 857d. Plato of course admires those who think a knowl. 
edge of vers essential. Cf. Rep. 525c, where Plato desires the guardians to know 
number wh lduerixds, GAN’ bws a» ext Oday ris Tar dpiOuay dioews ddlxwrrat, See also 
p. 57, n. 8. Isocrates is inclined to ridicule this emphasis on ¢¥o:s in any branch 
of science; see 12. 240; Acadétas, chap. 8, in a Sophistic way sounds the praise of 
this knowledge of ¢ée:s. 
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study and hence came to be known as ¢voxxoi, those who emphasized 
the need of a physician’s knowledge of ¢vors, of the real but hidden 
factors of the human constitution. The representatives of the other 
school came to be known as the ¢yetpixot and emphasized the sufficiency 
of ¢urepia, the empirical observation of facts. It may almost be said 
that already there is a conflict between the principles of deductive and 
those of inductive science. 

In the essay ep! Sairys there is an attempt to prove that the arts 
devised by men are all imitations of the functions of different organs 
of the body. In this section ¢vo1s and réxvy are constantly compared, 
but the dvurs is never anything else than the human body performing its 
normal functions. These are imitated by the conscious thought of the 
artisan. In the beginning of the passage, in true Heraclitean style, the 
author finds fault with the mass of mankind because they do not recog- 
nize the fact which he is about to explain. réxvyot xpedpevor Spoinow 
dvOpwrivy pice od yweoxovow.t Then he states that fact explicitly: 
vauos yap Kai pvois, olor wavra Suarpnooopnea, ovx Sporoyéeros GpoAdoyedpeva. 
vopov yap ecay dvOpwroe adroit éwvrotaw, ob ywooxovres rept dv Wecay. 
dvow 8 advrwv Oeot Stexdouyoav. & piv otv dvOpwra ecav, ovdéxore 
Kata Tauro dye... . Sxdoa St Geoi eoav, aici dpOds gxa. Standing 
alone, these sentences are sufficiently awkward and obscure, but the 
author continues with thirteen separate illustrations of what he 
means. While the exact point of some of these illustrations is not always 
clear, yet it is perfectly plain that in each case he is comparing an art 
with an instinctive process of the human body. vow dvOpdrov,? vores 
dvOpwrivys,? dvOpuros,4 } pvors,S Saray dvOpwrivyy,® cdpa,? are some of 
the expressions which are used to express the idea of bodily capacity. 
- Most of them are practically synonymous. They show conclusively 
that the author is thinking, not of any generalized Nature, but only of 
the powers and faculties of the human body. He then closes the series 
of illustrations by recapitulating as follows: otrw pev ai réxva raca TH 
dvOpwrivy pice emixowwvéovow.® These illustrations show that in the 
contrast between ¢veis and véuos which they explain the véuos and 
gvors “by means of which we do all that we do” are only the conscious 
but ill-adapted purposes ‘which men have thought out for themselves 
and the collective processes of the human body, which is thought of as 


t Bk. I. vi. 486 ff. S 490, 492. 
* 488, 490. ® 492. 
3 488. 7494. 


4488, 490, 494. 8496. 
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including the forces that control mental life. vow wdyrev, then, means 
the nature of all things distributively, just as Philolaus and Plato speak 
of the diow mpaypdrov. 

An earlier sentence in * S:airys should probably be interpreted in the 
same individual way. The writer has been listing a large number of 
apparent opposites which are really identical and at the same time 
opposite. He closes his list with these words: 6 vopos yap Ty pice wept 
tovrwy évavrios.. The mepé is very weak, and the phrase is almost 
equivalent to a genitive. ‘‘Human conventions contradict the true 
nature of these things.” 


* 476. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Kara gto» AND LIKE PHRASES 


The meaning of xara pvcw, xapa piow, dye piow, and dvow or TH 
gvow as an accusative of specification is generally limited to some par- 
ticular object or used in a general, indefinite, idiomatic way like our 
“reasonable” or “naturally.”” Perhaps never in fifth-century literature 
and rarely later do these phrases contain a reference to universal natural 
law or to Nature as an idealized and universal force. There is no 
evidence that these phrases were favored by any sect or school of philo- 
sophy. They were idioms of the language, firmly imbedded in ordinary 
Greek at least as early as Herodotus. The author of the Menoni excerpta 
inserts an interesting archaeological note on xara diow.. Tov YoxiKov 
walav & pév dori Kata pio, & S¢ rapa Piow. wapa dvow piv diaderixoy 
Yuyns xara xeltvyow  oxéow rapa pvow, xara piow St diaderixdv yuyis 
Kara Kelvyow 4} oxéow Kata pvow. arn pev 7 TExvoAcyia Tov dpyaiwy éoriv 
ols xai yeis érdpueOa. The writer evidently thought of the idiom as old 
and well established, and connected it with the individual nature of 
specific objects and not with general Nature. 

Generally xara picw and zapa dvow have reference to the nature of 
some one particular thing, either an organ? or affection’ of the human 
body or the human body as a whole,‘ an individual person,’ the position 
of an organ,° natural species,’ the primal fire,* or even artificial objects.? 

* 2. 12-19. 

2m GpOpwrv éuBodfs iv. 266; x dios dvOpwrou vi. 36; * eyxararouts éuBptouv 
viii. 512, the head; bid. 516, a membrane; * &pOpwy éufodjjs iv. 146, a muscle; 


x yuvatkelwy viii. 344, the womb; # Scalrys Bk. II. vi. 584, blood; #bid., Bk. I. vi. 502, 
soul vs. body. 


3x éBdouddwy viii. 663, 667, fever. 

4a dddvwy viii. 564; dgpopirpol iv. 474; © ApOpwr éuBodijs iv. 82, 86, 88, 122, 166, 
182, 204, etc.; © Tpopijs ix. 104, 106; © Pve@y vi.g2; wapayyeNla: ix. 266. 

Sax réxwy vi. 340; © TPOPis ix. TIO. 

6a dypudy iii. 470, 472; Kar’ lyrpeioy iii, 308, 318; © plows wadlov vii. 532; 
w yuvatkelwy viii. 142, 144, 146, 280; the last five refer to the embryo. 

1 xpoyvwortkdy ii. 134 and dpopicpol iv. 482, human beings; # 7Té6rwy vi. 338 and 
x piovos yuvaxelys vii. 312, temperaments of the human body; * vodowy Bk. IV. vii. 
546, a plant that will not bear transplanting from Africa to the Peloponnesus because 
its nature requires a specific amount of moisture; ‘kuds roatrn dore rpépey abr6= 
ixuds kard pvow; cf. x pvows dvOpdmou vi. 44; dpopiopol iv. 546, 548; értdnucdy Bk. I. 
ii. 690; ¥ Pvovos yuracxelys vii. 402; © yuvatkelwy viii. 48 (all five refer to the sexes); 
w dwalrns Bk. I. vi. 468, foods and drinks; ibid. 470, 520; Bk. IT. 574, 576; Bk. IV. 
648, 660, 662, all of physical exercise. 

8 Tbid., Bk. I. 484, 486. ' 99 yuvacxelwy viii. 146. 
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One of the best illustrations of the ordinary use of these phrases is 
found in w dyzav.? The author is explaining the proper method of set- 
ting bones in the hand. He says that he is about to show the mistakes 
of physicians wept ris picws THs xetpds. Here the author is certainly 
writing of the nature of a particular object. Later he speaks of one 
binding the hand in a certain way vopi{wv éwur@ elvar rovro airy Td Kara 
g@vow, and of the same man’s not knowing 6t dAdo év dAAw (Epyw) Td 
Kata piow oxnpa eorv, and that érepa rhs defis yxeipos oxypara Kara 
vow éoriv xai érepa ris dpwrrepys.2 Another is blamed because (trrinv) 
dxouvcay éréder rovro voni{wy Td kata vow elvat TH TE xpot onpavopevos Kal 
ra doréa voni{wy xara piow elvat otrws.3 He concludes his objections to 
this method of treatment with the words otrw Biaov rovro to oxHpa 
¢oriv. Three other instances of the phrase occur in this discussion, and 
at its close the writer says atra: . . . . dyvou. THs Piows THs xeLpos.4 
The use of airy in the first example on p. 418 shows that at least in that 
instance the word ¢vo«s was used in a particular sense. The physician 
in question thought that his method of bandaging was according to the 
anatomical nature of the hand. There is every reason to suppose that 
the meaning is exactly the same in each of the other instances. Both 
at the beginning and at the end of his list of improper methods of bandag- 
ing the hand the author states that he is describing faults due to the 
ignorance of just this “anatomical nature of the hand.” The use of 
xara dvow with the article as a noun’ shows that it was already a phrase 
which use had stamped with a definite, easily understood individuality 
of its own. This use occurs just where the particular reference of dvors 
is the plainest. It refers to the nature of the human hand as a part of 
the human body and to that alone. 

Again, the writer of wept vovowy Bk. IV says: cuvyOes éort ry xoAG 
TovTo TO Xwpiov xara diow padora.© This is in evident parallel with the 
following: 4 xepady . . . . peréxet wAciorwy xara diow Thy éavrod.? In 
neither place does xara ¢vow mean “according to the laws of Nature,”’ 
but “according to the nature of the organ” thought of as compounded 
of the four fluids. The point is one often made by the physicians. The 
organs or members of the body are composed of the four fluids in varying 
proportions. According to the preponderance in any part of one fluid 


T iii, 414. 3 418. 3 422. 4426. 

S This is frequent; cf. + dpOpww éuBodfs iv. 82, 86, 308; © éBdouddwy viii. 663; 
«x réxwy vi. 338. Note the specialized use of 74 xavd dior» for the menses: 7 d¢dpwr 
vill. 444; éwidnquvd» Bk. VI. v. 356. Here ¢vocs means the nature of women. 


6 vii. 560. 7 Cf. © rpodis ix. 98. 
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will be the susceptibility of that part to that particular fluid. qvce is 
sometimes used in exactly the same way, e.g., on the same page: vocéee 
(6 omdjv) dd tov dice édvrwv (ixpuddwv). dice, like the xara pvow 
above, refers to the nature of an individual organ. Speaking exactly, 
xara @vow means “according to its nature’”’ and ¢vcee “because of its 
nature,” but in such idiomatic uses as these the two phrases differ only 
slightly, if at all, in meaning. The idea is similar to the notion of the 
early physicians that certain constitutions are peculiarly related to a 
particular season of the year or to some particular climate.t The 
expressions quoted above mean the same with or without the article. 
In the one case the writer is using the common idiom. In the other he 
is expressing the same thought more fully. In both cases the idea is the 
same as in the ddopiopoi: dv ry0% voicacw jocov xvdvvevoucr, olor dy 
oixe’n THS Hvatos,? olow dy olxein ras boots xal THs HAtKins 4 vovoos,3 where 
there is no doubt that ¢vors refers to the individual’s constitution. 

A quotation from epi dvows dvOpwérov will show how little the 
presence or absence of the article was felt to change the meaning. Near 
the beginning of his essay the author says: éyo yap drodeiéw, & dv dyjow 
Tov avOpwroy elva:, Kai Kara Tov vopov Kai KaTa THY piow, det Ta aira édvTa 
épotws.4 Here there is no doubt that dvs refers specifically to the 
nature of man. A little farther on the writer repeats his statement as 
follows: elrov & dv dyow rov dvOpwrov evar, drodpaveiy aie ravra édvra Kal 
Kata voov Kai xara piow.s The meaning of xara vopov xai xara vow 
is not here under discussion, but the abstract phrase without the article 
seems to be used in exactly the same particular sense, with just as little 
of the connotation of generalized nature, as is the surely definite phrase 
with the article. 

Another peculiar use of this phrase by the same author points in the 
same direction. He says: 76 ddppaxov ... . dye ay airép xara iow 
paduora 7 tov év rp cdpare évedvrwy.6 On the same page he illustrates his 
meaning as follows: xe éxacrov (purav) 76 xara iow aire évedv év TH y7. 
On p. 46 twice and again on pp. 48 and 52 the same phrase recurs in the 
same connection with the dative. Kara ¢vow is plainly equivalent to 
“‘like.”? The sentence means: the drug affects that within the body — 

Ie xupdy v. 406; © vovowy Bk. IV. vii. 546. 2 iv. 480. 

3iv. 606. This use is frequent m + &pOpwr éuBodfs. See iv. 82, 86, 88, 122, 


182, 230, 236. Galen + dyudy trduvnua A Kiihn XVIII. ii. 335 interprets Hipp. 
w dypOp iii, 412, abry yap } Scxavordryn dtors, by olkewrdrn. 


‘vi. 36. 5 Ibid. 40. 6 Ttid. 44. 

7Cf. xpocpuds 7 xwadaloovr:, Philostratus wept yuuvacrixfs 162, Jiithner; 
AéEey wepoopuh rots xpdypact, Dion. Hal. De Thuc. 5; r&v dxalwy wpoodveis, Plat. 
Eb. 7. 3444. 
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which is most like its own nature, i.e., like itself. The meaning of ¢vexs is 
exactly the same as in évavriov atréov rd POvérwpov Ty pice éoriv,t where 
¢voce quite certainly refers to the particular nature of the individual 
human body. Littré throughout the book translates xara ¢vow in its 
particular signification, but on p. 36 he translates in a general meaning a 
sentence which seems to have exactly the same meaning as the others: 
éxéray (ra dv TE odpare evedvra) bx dAAjAwv wapa plow Deppaivyras. 

Similar is the use of xara dvow for “suited’’ or “proper”: “Aury } 
éuBorAy xara picow padiora Try Tpdry TovTw Tov dAcOypaTds tors? This 
kind of setting is most suited to this kind of dislocation, i.e., is according 
to the nature of this kind of dislocation, or, expressed still more fully, is 
according to the anatomical nature of the (thigh) with reference to this 
kind of dislocation. On the next page the writer uses the same phrase 
absolutely: xat 6 xpenacpds éyy’s re T00 Kara diow; Suspension, too, is 
fairly suitable. 

In all these connections xara ¢vow can be shown to have reference to 
the particular nature of some one thing, while probably nowhere in the 
Hippocratic collection or before it can the phrase be shown to have a 
necessary reference to general nature. This seems to show that, while 
to us “normal” or “‘ordinary” imply the co-working of natural forces, 
the result of the action of a generalized natural law, to these writers 
xara dvow meant first and chiefly the normal working out of some specific 
organ or organism. There is no evidence that in these books the phrase 
was ever consciously used to mean more than this. They did not con- 
sciously mean to deny all reference to the generalized forces of nature. 
To say that would be to force upon their minds a distinction which there 
is no reason to suppose was clearly present. The distinction is later than 
they. But of the two senses in which the phrase might today be used, 
the particular alone seems to have been consciously in their minds. 

In interpreting the dpopiopoi Galen offers some instructive comments © 
on zapa pow. They show how one of the later Greeks who had an espe- 
cially critical mind tried to understand the exact sense of a writer of 
whom he thought as one of the ancients. In each of the three places in 
which that phrase occurs Galen raises the question whether Hippocrates 
meant trepBodAXdvrws Or rapa THY THS éauTAs diow. On Tpody wAciwv rapa 
¢vorv3 he concludes that trepBadAdvrws would be redundant and that it is 
not in the manner of the early physicians to emphasize so much. TAciwv 
alone would be enough. He thinks that rapa ¢vow must either mean 

tT vi. 48. 

23 ApOpww éuBorfs iv. 306 f. several times. Siv. 474. 
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‘more than the individual can endure or is accustomed to” or that it 
refers to the food and means too much unnatural food, e.g., poisons.‘ 
Fuchs and Littré agree with Galen’s first interpretation. Galen thinks 
that rapa dvow Aerrai? may mean either trepBadAdvrws Or rapa Tv Tis 
davrjs dvow, while incidentally noting that Noumesianus had favored 
the more definite meaning. He thinks that the exactly similar éxdom 
rapa piow waxeias dovoas‘ is probably the same as the adverb twepBarrdv- 
tws.5 Galen seems to have tried every suggestion, even those which must 
have seemed wide of the mark. His hesitancy to pronounce an absolute 
decision is certainly commendable while the reasons he offers are curious 
enough. It is noteworthy that he never even hints that the phrase 
may connote the influence of general Nature. 

Sometimes the phrase becomes so indefinite as to lose all particular 
reference to any single object. It can then be best translated by ‘“‘as 
one might expect”? or “naturally.” In the wepi dcréwy vows the 
author is describing the anatomy of a vein: "Azocyidas (4 aiudppous) exe 
wap’ éxdorny wAeupiy xaparerapévas xara picw. He does not mean to 
assert that it is in the nature of a vein to lie in the manner described, 
nor in the nature of a man’s side to possess such veins. All that he can 
mean is that, given the elements mentioned, they are disposed in a 
manner requiring no special description, in a “natural”? manner. In the 
fifth-century literature it is not often that this indefiniteness need be 
assumed. It is generally easy enough to see that there is involved a 
special reference to some particular object. Perhaps this is the only 
example in the Hippocratica where such reference is lacking. 

Examples have thus far been drawn from the Hippocratica alone 
because of the extent of that literature and the frequency of this idiom 
and the directness of the evidence for its meaning. But in other fifth- 
century literature xara dvovy is not nearly as rare as has sometimes been 
assumed. | : 

The two fragments of Heraclitus in which this phrase is found 
are both too incomplete to admit of very precise interpretation. Toward 
the beginning of his book he used these words: Starpéwy éxacroy xara 
pvow xat dpdlwy dxws éxe.7? Does this mean dividing each thing (1) ac- 
cording to the general laws and principles of Nature or (2) according to 
its own nature, or may it mean merely (3) “‘as it ought to be divided or 

t De Hipp. ah, ed. Kiihn XVU, Part 2, pp. 478 f. 

2 iv. 546. 5 Gal. op. cit., p. 830. 

3 Gal. op. cit., p. 837. 6 ix, 172. 

4iv. 548. 7 Fr. 1. 
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explained”? Benn’ translates in the first way, as his theory necessitates. 
Hardy’s elaborate definition of this ¢vors is quoted on p. 63. Zeller? 
thinks dppovin dgavys an equivalent expression. Heidel’ makes Hera- 
clitus promise to explain both the general law or cause (xara @vow ?) and 
the proximate particular cause (dxws éxa?). But the authorities are 
divided. Diels, Fairbanks, Burnet, Nestle,‘ all translate in the second 
of the three ways mentioned. Although an absolute decision is perhaps 
impossible, this latter translation seems much the more likely. This 
would be the inference from general usage. The two clauses appear to 
be parallel and not antithetic. “Oxws éye: seems to explain xara diow. It 
is even questionable whether the phrase contains any occult philosophical 
meaning at all. It may be an example of the idiomatic and indefinite 
use referred to above. In the absence of any proof to the contrary, no 
interpretation of the passage should import into the phrase any meaning 
more detailed than this. 

Fragment 112 reads: 76 ¢qpovely dper) peyiorn, nai codiy dAnOéa 
A€yev Kai woly nara diow éxatovras. The fragment is bracketed by 
Bywater, deleted by Fairbanks, questioned by Zellers and Schleier- 
macher.® Only the last gives his reason: “Sie scheinen eher einer 
spiter gemachten Sentenz zu gleichen, welche einen herakleitischen 
Gedanken ausdriikken wollte und das rechte nicht treffen konnte. Die 
Nachbarschaft achter Stellen thut diesem Verdacht, der freilich auf dem 
blossen Gefiihl beruht und sich ohne Stiitze selbst durchhelfen muss, 
keinen Eintrag.’”’ Surely this is a rather indefinite reason for condemn- 
ing so striking a line. The thought at first sounds Stoic, it is true, but 
in fragment 1 Heraclitus combines knowledge and action, and there is a 
parallel in the AwaAcfas?: 6 rept pics tov drdvrov eldds, rds od Suvaceiras 
wepi mavrwy ép0as xai mpaooev; ‘There seems no good reason for condemn- 
ing the saying. The parallel from'the AwAééas gives a particular and 
distributive meaning to xara Pow, but such parallels by no means prove 
that a word once used distributively is always so used in the same con- 
nection. It is translated ‘“‘according to Nature”’ (the Stoic phrase) by 
Nestle,’ Diels, and Fairbanks. 

In Herodotus’ history the priest who is examining bulls suitable for 
sacrifice xaropg xai ras tpixas THs otpys ei xara iow exe mepuxvias.? 


t Archiv. f. Ges. d. Phil., IX, 47, 48. 4 Die Vorsokratiker, p. 113. 
® Phil. d. Gr.8, I, 665, n. x end. 5 Op. cit., I, 725, n. 3. 
3 Od. cét., N. §7. 6 Phél. Schriften., II, 479. 


78. 2. 8 Od. cit., p. 114. 9 ii, 38. 
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This does not mean “whether they are made so by nature,’” but 
‘“‘whether they have grown according to the nature of bulls,”’ i.e., 
whether the hairs are single or double. With this cf. viii. 38: &vo 
éwritas péeLovas 7) cata dvOpwiruv dior. 

The orator Antiphon offers several excellent examples of the specific 
use of this prepositional phrase. Because of calamity and need men are 
forced to speak and act contrary to their true characters.’ It is not 
involved in the very nature of youth that a young man should be insolent 
as it is involved in human nature that one should see or hear.‘ It is 
natural to men to see what is before their eyes. It is not natural to them 
to heed it.5 

In the so-called ethical fragments of Democritus xara dvew is twice 
used, both times with a specific reference. Men who adopt children are 
wiser than those who have children of their own, for the child that is 
adopted because it pleases one will probably resemble one in disposition.® 
All animals instinctively desire young.’ In the same fragment é76 dvatos 
is used as a synonym of xara dvow: Men instinctively think it necessary 
to have children. This fragment closes with a sentence which makes 
clear the specific reference of the prepositional phrases: 4 pev vers 
Toatryn mavrwv éori Sova yuxnv éxea. Diels’s “der Natur gehorchend”’ 
and “von Natur” and Nestle’s “ein Naturgesetz,’’? all seem to point 
to universal Nature, although the first two might possibly be ambiguous. 
For 4 vou both Nestle and Diels translate “natiirlichen Gebaren”’ or 
“Instinkt.” But there seems no good reason to suppose any difference 
between these three instances of ¢vors in the same paragraph nor much 
difference between this and the preceding fragment. All four seem to 
refer to individual character, Fr. 277 to the character as a whole and 
Fr. 278 to instinctive impulse. . 


t As Liddell and Scott interpret. There is no reason to suppose Herodotus was 
thinking of Nature as an active force. 


2 Cf. iii. 28: é» 5¢ rp odpy rplxas Surhas. 

32.2.1: wapa pio Aéyew kal Spay Bidsorrat; same phrase in 2. 3. 1. 

43. 4.2. A frequent réros. Democritus 183; Isoc. 6. 4, 11. 50, Euthyd. 2730; 
Anax. Rhet. 69. 15 Hammer: pyréo» d¢ (by the young man apologizing for making 
a speech) xal ws el wjrw Kad’ prrxlay 7d ppovety, ANAA xara Plow Kal éripéderay, 

SFr, 71: wapaxelueva ala@dvecOat xara pioiv huiv, rapa piory 5é 7d durdocev, 

6 Fr. 277: pddora xara pio Exotro, 

7Fr. 278: &xyora xrarac card iow. 

8 dvOpirowet TOY dvayKalwy Soxel elva: raidas krhoacbar dxd pvocos. ‘ 

9 Od. cit., Pp. 177. 
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Twice in Thucydides rapa dvow has a specific reference, although in 
both cases the meaning is so weakened that it has become purely ad- 
verbial and idiomatic. The women of Plataea showed an endurance of 
the horrors of war “beyond their nature” or “extraordinary.’* Alci- 
biades’ foolishness, he says ironically, is thought to be ‘“‘beyond the 
possibilities of human nature” or “monstrous,’” vaguely and idiomati- 
cally. 

Other phrases than xara ¢vow are used in a like manner. "Exe 
¢vow can be used (1) in the literal sense of “keeping, preserving” its 
“character or nature.’ In this use vow is generally modified by an 
adjective or introduced by an article. Most commonly the phrase means 
(2) “having, possessing”? some ‘‘character or nature.”4 Here, too, an 
article or adjective or genitive is often found, but there are sentences | 
in, which ¢xee dvow alone seems to be used in this way with a definite 
reference to some particular nature. 

Or éxe. dvow may mean (3) “be normal, fully developed’’ as ex- 
plained by Aristotle: dca ica éotiv 7) yiyvera, Hn trdpxovros e€ ob 
wépuxe yiyver Oar 7) elvat, ovrw papev rv pow exe, dav py exy 7d dog nal 
rv popdyvs and used by him in the Ethics: waoa yoyys eis, tf’ ofwy 
méuxe yiverOas xeipwv xai Berriwv, rpds Tatra Kai wepi tadra rv piow exe, 6 

¥ iii, 74. I. | 

2vi. 17. 1. Jowett translates “monstrous,” Spratt “preternatural,” Classen 
‘*iiberschreitend jede natiirliche Ordung.”’ There is no reference to natural law. 

3 Soph. 2586: 17d ph dv BeBalws dori rhy adrol pic» Ex0v; Gor. 524): 7d 82 copa 
thy pio. rhy abrob txa; cf. also r dpOpww éuBodfjs iv. 238: doréoy wapaxexAcudéryy 
Thy ptoww txov. 

4x lepijs vobcou vi. 352: plow pev Exec (leph voicos) fy kal rd dora vovojuara. The 
same sentiment is found on p. 364. Cf. also p. 394: ptocw de Eyer Exacroy xal Sévaney eg’ 
éwuro0; wr dtalrns Bk. IL. vi. 530: wept rrevpdrwr frrwa dior txea cal dévapey Exacta. 
gtow txe Th xvedpara dypalvev; p. 560: dxboa dyphy piow Exe. In Bk. I. 470 
weptxactis used with exactly the force of %xe géow above; x dpxalyns lyrpixfs 
i. 586: TOv vyavderwy dio Exwv; sbid., 600: &» (the ingredients of bread) Exacro» 
Wlyv Sbvamy cal ptow Exe; w éxixvhoros vill. 484: TA AevKaA Tdv 6POadpuGy odbk Exer 
Th» ptocv THs Nevxérynros, Similar constructions are very numerous. Cf. Alcestés 
780: Ta Ovnrd xpdyuar’ oldas, hy Exe péow; Alcidamas Sophists 28; Gor. Hel. 15: 
& yap dpdpuer Exe plow obx Ay iets Oéropev, AN’ Hv Exacroy Ervye. dors is here 
very weak, almost a pure periphrasis; Lysias 19. 63; Crat. 387d; Pol. 2640; Laws 
897¢, d, 958e; Isoc. 4. 8; 8. 103; 15. 221, 263; Ar. De part. an. 655a15: obrw yap 
¥xec ralra oxAnpday rh» ptow; ibid., 67006; De gen. an. 761034; Met. 983527, 
1032023; [Prob.] 904¢23—in all of which the thought might have been expressed by 
a phrase like Isoc. 12. 134: a! ptoes cal Surdyes roy rokirady obtrws Exovery, or Arist. 
De plantis 823b2: pbows ydp dors rob Sdaros brepdvw Balvey ris yijs. 

5 Met. 101545. 6 Eth. Nic. 1104620. 
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This is one way in which there appears Plato’s use of $vocs for the ideal. 
Indeed, Plato has even the phraseology: ai 8¢ wpdfes épdvnoayv jpiv ob 
pos yas ovca, dAX’ atrov twa ldiav diow dcxovou;' giow here 
connotes objectivity or non-relativity. This technical and_philo- 
sophical use is connected with the ordinary phrases in which ¢vrs is 
used for the normal. Examples of xara ¢vow in this meaning have just 
been given. epi aépwy contains an early example of éxet Pvorv meaning 
“‘has its own natural explanation, is normal not miraculous,’’ in the 
celebrated: page discussing the 'Avapedis of Scythia éuot & xai aire 
Sox? ratra ra wdQea Oeia elvar nal rédAa wavra xai ovdiy Erepov érépov 
Oadrepoy ovde dvOpwrivwrepov, &AAG wdvra Spota Kai wavra Beta. Exacrov & 
abrov dye dvow Trav troovréwy Kai ovdey dvev dics yiverax. Then follows 
the writer’s explanation of the true nature of the disease, which he con- 
cludes with the triumphant assertion: yiveras 8 xara piow éxaora. The 
text is doubtful, but the best sense is made by dropping the difficult 
Tav rowvréwy and translating “each of them is perfectly normal, and 
nothing happens miraculously. Everything happens normally, natu- 
rally.” “Avev vows is perhaps unique, but seems to be used as the 
equivalent of rapa picvy.3 

There are also (4) a sufficient number of instances of an idiomatic 
use parallel to the indefinite use of xara @vow. This is closely connected 
with the usage quoted from 7 dépwv and is only a weaker and more 
general form of the same thing. Herodotus says that the story about 
Heracles killing thousands upon thousands of Egyptians is “not reason- 
able.’’* Death shows that all things “may be expected’’s to change as 

* Crat. 387d. 

2ii. 78. 

3 The text as printed contains both variants. Most MSSomit ara». It seems as 
if r@» rowvréwy had been misplaced. If it occurred in place of aér@», there would be 
no trouble, and such a misplacement need cause no astonishment in this rugged Greek. 
Wilamowitz in Phil. Unter., IX, 103, emends 74» rovovréwy to Thy wrod, The reading 
has been adopted by Kiihlewein. This reading is obtained from # lepis votgov vi. 394, 
quoted above. The emendation seems an unnecessary effort to make the two passages 
synonymous, whereas the sense is quite different. In # dépw» the writer is showing the 
similarity of all diseases. In the # lepfjs vodcov the author points out that each disease 
has a distinct and individual explanation. A more exact parallel to the sentence in 
w dépwy is found in m lepfs vodcou vi. 352, quoted above. Cornarius and Coray add 
l8ln» after pdocy, thus providing essentially the same meaning as Wilamowitz. Heidel, 
op. cit., p. 93, translates, “‘its natural cause.” 

4ii. 45: KOs pio Exe; 

Sa éxraphvou vii. 450: 6 Odvaros.... wapddeyua .... ore wdvra gdiow 
exer. 2. . peTaBords Exey 8a xpdvowy TOy ixvopévwy. 
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time goes on. “Is it to be expected’ that performance is as true as 
theory? “It isn’t conceivable’’ that a pilot should need to be governed 
by his sailors. “It is not likely’’s that our theories about women will be 
realized even in your cities. It is neither reasonable nor ‘“‘likely’”* that 
the same course of action which ruined Athens will restore her. Revolu- 
tions “are likely’’Ss to happen only when men are not themselves 
acquainted with the horrors of war. These instances are enough to 
show that this idiomatic use of dye dvow is well established and that it is 
parallel to the weakened and indefinite use of xara @vow. An interesting 
combination of the two phrases is found in Galen: rots xara pvoww éxovow = 
“those who are in a right or normal frame of mind.”’ All the instances 
can be explained with no reference to any system of nature and its 
laws. It would be difficult to find any instance of dye vow in the 
fifth or fourth century with such an implication. These idioms involve 
no reference to “laws of nature” or natural philosophy any more than 
Hippolytus thinks of the philosophers’ discussions of dvayxy when he 
complains in a similar idiom: 

dxe 8 dvdynny, Gore xndedoas xadots 

yopBpotcs xaipwv cwleras mxpov A€xos.7 


In Cratylus 400ab Plato offers his own contribution to the history of 
vows by pretending that the phrase becomes ¢veéxy. This is in turn 
metamorphosed into yxy, which is supposed to mean etymologically 
“‘the supporter,” because the soul “‘supports”’ the “nature of all things,” 
including the “nature of the body.” 

gvow and ry vow as accusatives of specification are from the 
nature of the case almost entirely limited to a specific reference. Often 
their meaning is very slight, and they are treated under the note on 
periphrasis. 

t Rep. 4730: ptow Exe pati Adtews Frrov ddnOelas épdwrecOac Davies and 
Vaughan translate, “law of nature.” 

re Rep. 4896; cf. &xee Aéyor in exactly the same sense, Rep. 491d; Thaeat. 157d; 

. 306. 

3 Laws 839d, following Ast against Jowett, who translates, ‘‘the common meals of 
women would be regarded as unnatural.” 

4 Demosthenes 2. 26: ob7’ eSdovyow obr’ Exov earl picow roird ye... . 3 cf. Rhet. 
Graec.,ed. Spengel-Hammer, I, 4, 1. 4, from an early fragment of a commentary on 
Ar. Rhet.: roiro etroyor } ptccy Exon éort rod droxplyacbat. 

5 Polybius ii. 21. 3: tou Exe ylver Pat, 

6 De Hipp. df. Ed. Kiihn XVII. Pt. ii. 414; cf. same phrase in Clem. Strom. ii. 
22. 72 Migne perhaps from Speusippus. 

7 Eur. Hippol. 634. 
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If this conception of the meaning of xara ¢vow and like phrases be 
correct, if their use in Hippocrates and in early Greek literature generally 
has a reference to the nature of some particular thing and not to any 
general system of nature, while from this it has often weakened to an 
indefinite and idiomatic usage whose reference is very vague, it then 
follows that it is often misleading to translate by “naturally,” “‘naturelle- 
ment,” “‘naturgemiss,” and the like, and that is often important to 
determine the exact reference. For instance, in the Heraclitean zepi 
dairys the author is discussing the function of fire, the primary cause 
of all existence, in the formation of the human body. He says: 16 8&8 
wip éx Tov cuppyevros Kwvevjpévou TOU typo SuxoopéeTat TS Cpa Kata pviot 
da ronvie dvdyxny.t Littré translates, “mis en mouvement la disposition 
naturelle des corps,’”’ while Fuchs renders, “in einen ordungsmissigen 
Zustand.”’ Now the explanation which follows consists of a detailed 
description of the formation and separation of the various organs and 
seems to show that xara vow refers directly to the wtp. Further- 
more, at the close of the section the thought of the introductory sentence 
is repeated as follows:. évi 58 Adyw wavra dexoopyoaro Kara Tpdrov abro 
éwur@ 1a dy TH odpate Td wip. Kara diow, then, quite plainly refers to 
the nature of the fire, according to which it sorts out the confused ele- 
ments of the embryonic human frame and forms bones, cavities, etc. 
On the following page the writer speaks of tp Stérov dravra. xara piow. 
This is exactly the same conception of the work of rtp as is found on the 
previous page, except that here all nature is subject to its influence. 
The reference of xara dvow to wvp is made plain by the description of dvors 
which follows immediately. 

Again, farther on the same author says: od yap (yuxy) dAXAovodrat 
ovre Sa iow ovre &? dvdyxnv. copa 8 obdexore rHvTd obdevds ovTE KaTa 
vow ov6’ in’ dvdyxys.2 Littré translates these phrases, ‘ni naturelle- 
ment ni artificiellement.’”’ These words seem much vaguer than the 
Greek. The words mean that the soul is unchanged neither through 
its own nature nor because of outside compulsion. Fuchs translates, 
““weder von Natur, noch durch einen gewaltsamen Eingriff.”’ There is 
here not the slightest reference to any generalized or universal Nature. 


t Bk. I. vi. 484. 2 Bk. I. vi. 502. 


CHAPTER IX 
Tlep? dbcews 

In the treatment of wept dvoews there are involved three distinct 
questions. These have not always been kept separate in the many 
recent discussions of this much-used phrase. (1) Was wept dices a 
title which the pre-Socratics commonly prefixed to their books? (2) Was 
it a term used by them to denote the whole general range of their in- 
quiries? (3) If it was used by them, precisely what did they mean by it ? 

The answer to the first of these questions is of little direct consequence 
to the purposes of this essay. The evidence for the general use of book 
titles in the fifth century is very scanty. Such as there is has been well 
collected by Lohan.‘ He arrives at the conclusion that at this time 
book titles were very fluid and variable. He finds no direct evidence 
that they were formally prefixed to books before the latter part of the 
fourth century, although he thinks it probable that the custom may have 
originated earlier. When the fifth-century philosophical treatises were 
quoted, even by fourth-century writers, he finds that there was employed 
any sort of designation that would single out the book. | 

There is in the Hippocratica some evidence which Lohan has neg- 
lected, but it seems to confirm his conclusions. Four of these tracts 
now bear titles containing the phrase under discussion, wept voros 
yvvasxeins, wept icvos dvOpwrov, wepi piows wa:diov,? repi doréwy vovos. 
There is of course no evidence that carries these titles back to the fifth 
century, but in the text of his book the author of + yvva:xeiwv twice 
refers back to what he has written év r7 $vce rov wa:diov.s This looks 
like the use of wept @¥oews as an actual book title, but it is apparently 
unique in the fifth century. All other instances of wept dicews before 
Aristotle can be explained as referring to the subject-matter and may 
not be book titles. A comparison of "EpmedoxAjjs 7) dAdro of wepi pices 
yeypépacu with coi reves of EAckav iow Evyypddovress seems to show 

t De Librorum Titulis apud Classicos Scriptores Graecos. Marburg, 1890. 


2A subtitle of wept yorfjs. Fuchs translates, ‘Die Entstehung des Kindes,”’ but 
this is contrary to the analogy of the other titles which contain rep! dicews. 

3 viii. 10. 152. 

4a dpxalns lnrpixis i. 620. | Sm capKGp viii. 604. 
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that in the fifth century rept ¢icews as a title had not yet become the 
stereotyped expression for any pre-Socratic book on natural philosophy. 

Aristotle often refers to his discussions év rots wept Gicews.? This is 
the book now known as ra dvoud or dvou) dxpéacis. Even in Aristotle 
dy rots pvowois? is used as often as év rots repi dicews, and éy Tq pebddp 
Ty Tov pvocxey occurs.3 Besides, Bonitz‘ has pointed out that the dis- 
cussion referred to in Met. 989424 as év rots rept picews is not to be found 
in the Physics, but in the De caelo, so that.even here epi vcews must be 
taken to refer to the subject-matter and is not used as a book title. 

Christ’ and Burnet® agree that no titles were prefixed to the pre- 
Socratic treatises, but Zeller? thinks that Adyos wept dicews stood as title 
just before Fragment 1 of Heraclitus! And Woodbridge® thinks that 
the constancy of the tradition makes the use of wept dicews as a title 
seem quite certain. 

The whole discussion of book titles is introduced only to be thrown 
out of court. If it could be proved that the pre-Socratics actually pre- 
fixed sept dicews to their books, there ‘would then be some presumption 
that the phrase represented more or less accurately their own idea of the 
contents of those books. But the absence of such proof shows nothing. 

Did they, then, use rept dvcews as a concise description of the range 
of their studies? On this point the evidence is very much better and more 
complete. Plato and Xenophon? often use the phrase to describe the 
work of the pre-Socratics. It is so used in fragments of Philolaos’® and 
Archytas,” in the Dialexeis,“ and in Herodotus.*3 Besides the references 
in the Hippocratica just mentioned, the phrase is found several times,” 
as well as the parallel dudi dicews.5 In the face of these many and 
varied instances of a phrase used of a kind of work known to have been 
that of a certain well-defined class of men and of just the subject-matter 
that is known to have occupied those men’s minds, and in the absence 
of any hint that the term was one of later coinage and of any motive for 
that later coinage, he would indeed be rash who should affirm that the 


t Met. 983033, 985412, 986030, 988422, 1086423. 
2 Met. 993a11, 10428, 1059034, 1062631, 1073432; Phys. 25149, 25308, 26721. 


3 Met. 1076a9. 7 Phil. d. Gr, I, 630, n. 1. 

4On Met. 989024. 8 P. 366. a 

5 6th ed., I, 623, n. 2. 9 Mem. i. 1. 14. 12 8, 

6 Early Gk. Phil., p. 12, n. 2. 10 6, 3 ii. 19. 


4m Salrys Bk. I. vi.510; érednuvdr v.136;  pbocos yuvacKelns vii. 312; * dépwrii.62. 
se giows dvOpdrou vi. 32; Plows wadlov vii. 498; audi ras Pboras 506; cf. 
also w dpxalns lnrpixfjs i. 600: Suricavres wpds Thy To dvOpwrou dicey. 
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pre-Socratics did not speak of their work as rept dicvews. On this point 
the evidence seems convincing. Someone might speak of Spencer’s 
“‘books on evolution,” and it would be a correct inference that Spencer 
had written on that general topic. It would also, I think, be a correct 
inference that Spencer had employed that language to express the general 
purport of his work, and particularly would this inference be justified 
if his successors and followers continually used the words in the discus- 
sion of his teaching. It would be false to infer that “‘Evolution”’ or 
“‘On Evolution”’ had been the title of his books. 

How could ¢$vors, in any of the general meanings commonly attri- 
buted to it, come into use at a time when physical study had already been 
differentiated from the facts of the moral life and from ultimate philo- 
sophy? After the work of Socrates and Plato it would be hard to find 
a time when zepi dices could have been adopted as a general rubric to 
include the whole discipline of philosophy and natural science. It was 
still so used, apparently, only by the Epicurean school, notably by 
Epicurus and Lucretius. 

The later usage is unanimous. Aristotle consistently refers to the 
pre-Socratics as of wept gvcews or its equivalents. Perhaps Galen’s 
concise statement best shows the later Greek use of the phrase: ra yap 
tiv wadadv dravra wepi dicews émcyéyparra.? The phraseology shows 
that in Galen’s time zepi dvcews was also the title accompanying the 
books. Simplicius’ statement agrees with that of Galen, but adds that 
the pre-Socratics wrote, not only wepi rav irép dior, but also wepi ray 
dvaxoy,? 

What did the pre-Socratics mean by wept ¢icews? Plato gives 
several hints of the explanation of the term. The clearest of these makes 
¢vows the synonym and equivalent of ré dAov,3 which, with 6 xdcpos,‘ 
was the common designation of universal nature viewed as a whole. 
He says that of wept dvoeds re xai rod dAov diareyopevr Kai ypadovress 
affirm that like attracts like. This is an evident reference to pre-Socratic 
arguments and quite plainly makes vers the equivalent of ro dAov. In 


t_¢ ray xad’ ‘Inw. crovxelww K i. 487. Galen also shows that this title was 
extremely general in scope, including whatever these men might wish to write about, 
so that in attempting to discover the contents of one of these pre-Socratic books odd¢ 
Xph Tobvoya Lyrety GAA Thy Bdvauew eEerdfew Tdv NOywr. 


2In Arist. De caelo 556; 25 ed. Heilberg. 

3 rd Sho» perhaps in this meaning first in the Hippocratica, e.g., ¢B8ouddwy ix. 663. 
4 Perhaps first in Heraclitus 30; Parmenides 2. 

5 Lysts 214). 
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the Phaedo' repi picews ivropiay is explained still more explicitly as the 
knowledge of the causes of each thing, why each thing originates, and 
why it ends and why it is. Then follow some specimens of this kind of 
investigation. Does life arise when the hot and the cold putrefy? Do 
we think with the blood, or with the air, or with fire, or with the brain ?? 
What are the different’ changes in the heaven and the earth? How is 
the human body nourished? Again, Hippias is speechifying rept dicews. 
He is then answering questions about astronomy and transcendental 
matters.3 Those whose arguments wept dvcews are to be worth consider- 
ing must study the varieties in species produced by the differing size 
of the original triangles. The Athenian fears that all who have taken 
hold of the investigations wepi @vcews may be holding a very silly opinion.5 
He is trying to show that material elements are not metaphysically 
primary. In the Philebus® the search epi dicews is the effort to find out 
how the world came into being and to what laws it is subject and what 
are its modes of action. The whole series of facts so investigated is 
distinguished from reality and called the “world of becommg.” All the 
more important arts require much subtlety and lofty theorizing epi 
gvcews,”? just as Pericles’ oratory excelled from his having paid some 
attention to Anaxagoras’ scientific treatment émi vow vod xai duavoias, 
and just as Hippocrates says that a scientific knowledge of the body is a 
necessary prerequisite to medical efficiency. So must one know the 
yuxis vow before he can become a telling speaker, and this yuxjs oiow 
cannot be understood without a knowledge tijs rod dAov dicews.2 An 
analysis of this knowledge follows. It is found to consist of the answers 


96a. The phrase is found first in + dpxalns lyrpexfs i. 622 or Eur. Fr. inc. gro. 
It is also in Aristotle, e.g., De part. an. 639013. Heidel, n. 7, quotes an interesting 
line of Theophrastus, Fr. 9, in which 4 spayyarela wept rijs xpérns pidocodlas is 
opposed to 4 wept picews loropla. 

2 Cf. « odpxwy viii. 604, where this theory is discredited. 


3 Pro. 315¢. 4 Tim. 57d. S Laws 891c. | 

Ssoa. mwepl picews ... . Ta wepl rovxbopdy rovde, Sy Te yéyove kal Bry rdoxe 
Te Kal Say wovet. . 

1 Phaedrus 2700. . 


8 The idea is a favorite one with Plato. In Laws 7200 ff. and 857d it is applied 
to legislation, and there, as here, it is illustrated by the rivalry in medicine between the 
. empirical and scientific schools, a rivalry which forms the main theme of several of 
the Hippocratic tracts. It has been questioned whether 14s roi Shou Péoews in the 
Phaedrus passage means the “‘universe,”’ as understood by the commentators, or “the 
scientific nature of the whole,’ i.e., of whatever whole is the subject of discussion, in 
this case the body or the soul. In the pages leading up to this discussion 76 5dop is 
at least twice used for “the whole that is under discussion.”? In 264¢ an argument 
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to three questions: (1) Is the soul simple or manifold? (2) What is the 
function of each? (3) What is the relation between any kind of dis- 
course and any kind of soul? These three divisions, then, embrace a 
scientific analysis of the soul and its relations. The whole process is 
quite correctly described in English by calling it a search for the real or 
essential nature of the soul. 

So Xenophon tells us that Socrates did not teach epi tis Trav wayrov 
dicews Prep Tov drwy of wAdicro' and gives instances of the kind of 
topics that were avoided by him: How did the world originate??? By 
what laws are the heavenly bodies governed ? 

One of the tracts in the Hippocratica, wepi dpyxains tyrpucjs, a tract 
which Littré} thought the work of Hippocrates himself and which 
Fredich‘ and Burnet! agree in calling a fifth-century production, devotes 
a whole chapter (chap. 20) to a discussion of the relation between the 
empirical study of medicine and investigations wept ¢vcews. I do not 
think that anywhere in this chapter zepi ¢vcews means “universal na- 
ture.” It is the “nature of the human body” or of some other particular 
existence that is intended. Even as ardent an empiricist as the author 
of x dpxains intpixns would hardly say that an empirical study of the 
reactions of the human body to various diets and medicines would lead 
to a knowledge of universal nature® (vopi{w 8¢ wept picvos yravai Te cages 


must péoa re Exe xal dxpa, wpéwovr’ adAfdors Kal re Oy yeypaupéva. In 2609¢ ordi- 
nary teachers of rhetoric think it unnecessary Td éxacra rotrwy ridavds \éyey Te xa 

70 Sdov cuvilcracda:, An interesting parallel is found in Theat. 173¢: wacav wdvry! 
goo epevywyévyn rd» byrwy éexdorov Sov. In Laws 857d, mentioned above, we find 
wept dicews rdons éranébyra rijs roy cwudrwy, In view of these passages and of such 
discussions as Charm. 156); Eth. Nic. 1102021, and those about to be cited from the 
physicians, and in view of the actual discussion which follows, in which nothing is 
said about “universal nature,” it seems most probable that the phrase means, freely 
translated, “‘its whole nature, scientifically considered.” 


t Mem. i. 1. 11. This is a commonplace in notices of Socrates. Phaedo 96a; 
Met. 98761; De part. an. 642¢28; Demetrius of Byzantium in Diog. Laert. ii. 21. 
Sext. Emp. vii. 8-21 refers to Xen. loc. cit., quotes Timon’s Sillot, and has a long list 
of followers of Socrates who refused to pay attention to rd duced», 


2 Some MSS read &xe for $v. This would remove all reference to origins. 

31, 293. 4 Hippokratische Untersuchen, p. 33. 

5 Early Gk. Phil., p. 405. 

6 Cf. © capxéy viii. 604 for like phrases. Arist. De sensu 435¢ 19 is not a parallel. 
5 ocxeddv Tay wept dpbcews ol wretcrot Kal Tdv larpdy ol pirocodwrépws rhy réx ny 
percévres, of wey redeurdory els Ta wepl larpixfs, of 3° éx ray wept dicews Apxovrar 
wept ris larpixfs. In Aristotle the contrast lies between physicians and students of 
natural science; in +. dpx. lmrpix#s, between two schools of physicians. Heidel, 
wept dtcews, p. 123, and Galen, in a similar passage, 7. xpelas woplw» K iv. 360, inter- 
pret wept décews as ‘universal nature.” 
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ovdapdbev drrAoGev elvas 7) é€ lyrpucjs). He is evidently thinking of a 
knowledge of the human body and declares that such knowledge, as 
far as it exists and has value, can be obtained only through empirical 
methods. What does he mean by this inquiry of which he so strongly 
disapproves? Three times over he states that it involves a knowledge 
of what the body is and how it first came into being and out of what 
elements it is compounded. There is nowhere any hint that the phrase 
wept picews is limited or chiefly refers to the last of the three topics 
mentioned. 

In the rept dicews dvOpwrov, a tract of like date and defending the 
same empirical principles, the statements noticed in the preceding para- 
graph are repeated and the phrase is limited to human nature.* 

In a third tract, rept diairys, there occurs a statement of the opposite 
point of view, the one mentioned by Plato in Phaedrus 270. According 
to this author, he who discusses the theory of regimen must zp@rov 
wavTos pioww dvOpurrov yvavas xai Suayvova, and this is explained to con- 
sist of two things: yvdvar pev dxd tivev cuvéoryxey && dpxijs, Siayvavae 8% 
tro tivwy pepoy Kexparyra.? Again, there is the following statement, 
beginning a study of the anatomy of the head: ¢vors 8 rod odparos, 
dpx} rod dv lnrpucg Méyov. 

Aristotle says of the Pythagoreans: Sadéyovras xai rpayparevovras rept 
dioews mdvra’ yevvaot Te yap Tov ovpavdv, Kat wept Ta TOvVTov pépy Kal 
Ta waOn xai Ta épyat Suarnpovor Td cvpPBaivov.s 

All these quotations present a consistent testimony to the meaning 
of wept dvaews. Discussions wept dvoews were those which related to the 
character of things in general, the constitution of the world as a whole, to 
the description and explanation of the phenomena of life and of nature, 
the how and the why of things as they really are in the eye of the scientist. 
These general statements of the actual contents of the pre-Socratic dis- 
cussions and the general character of the scattered fragments of their 
writings that remain show better than any amount of inference that it is 
impossible to limit the application of wept dicews, The great variety of 
topics discussed under this caption shows that the application of the 
phrase cannot have been limited to the “origin of things” or to the 


t Sores elwhev dxotery Neybyrwr audi rijs plows Tijs dvOpwrlyys vi. 32. 

2 Bk. I, chap. 2; see also chaps. 10 ff. 3a, Térwy vi. 278. 

4The preceding six words are deleted by Christ because they are not com- 
mented on by Alexander. At any rate, they explain what must have been Aristotle’s 
meaning. 

5 Met. 989633. 
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“primary substance.” These interpretations and the arguments by 
which they have been supported will be examined later. Suffice it to 
say here that all the passages quoted seem to show that the interest of 
the early philosophers weakened as their analysis of reality receded into 
abstractions. The thing analyzed and its functions were the chief 
interest of the investigator. The search for the final origin or for the 
primary substance was only the means to that end. 

John Stuart Mill lamented that Plato had written no treatise wept 
divcews. To this it has been answered that he did write the Timaeus. 
But it might as well be said that he could have prefixed that title to the 
Republic, for the true nature of the real world, as he thought of it, is the 
subject-matter of that book. Only when Plato and Aristotle had begun 
to find the contents of the real world in a series of facts distinct from 
“Nature”; when they began to distinguish between the phenomenal 
and the ideal worlds, wept ¢vaews became the technical expression for the 
kind of philosophizing done by their predecessors who had made no 
such distinction. Until that time rept dvaews was often almost equiva- 
lent to “On Philosophy.”” According to an English usage not so very 
long obsolete, rept gvcews dvOpwrov might in like manner be translated 
“‘on the philosophy of the human constitution,” just as Campbell wrote 
a Philosophy of Rhetoric. So Aristotle says: “It is #votcod to investigate 
the ultimate principles of health and disease’’ (De sensu 436a17). 

All these quotations with their varied explanations of the term, lead 
us, then, to believe that among the pre-Socratics the usual meaning of 
rept picews was “On Nature,” i.e., “on the nature of things in general”’ 
or ‘‘on the nature of some particular thing.” In the titles of the Hip- 
pocratica above mentioned, if they be of early origin, or in phrases like 
wept yuvaxeins piovos Kat voonpdrwy tdde A€yw* or TOUTS yé por Soxet dvay- 
xatov elvas intpp mepi piows eidevae .. . . 6 Ti Té ear dvOpwxos mpods Ta 
dcOdpeva,3 the reference is certainly to the nature of some one thing. 
So is it, I think, in the quotation from the Phaedrus. In the Lysis, 
however, the context seems to show that universal Nature is meant. 

A good illustration of how the transfer was made from the nature 
of some one particular object to Nature as a whole is to be found in the 
aw Suairys:s piow St wdvrwv Geot Scexdopyocay . . . . dxdoa S& Geol dbecav 
alei ép0as gya. Here the phrase ¢vow wdvrwv is evidently distribu- 
tive. The nature of each individual thing has been ordered by the 
gods, and everything so ordered is good. Socrates asks Hermogenes 


t Cf. Laws 892c and context and its parallels, Diels I, 351, ll. 5, 40; Met. 99047. 
2a, pbovos yuvaccelys Vii. 312. 3a. dpxalys Inrpexfjs i. 622. 4Bk. I. vi. 486. 
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whether he does not believe that mind orders ry rév d\Awv drdvrov 
gvow.? Here the d\Awv shows clearly the distributive character of the 
reference. Very likely the author of the AwAégas used the words in the 
same way: epi dics tov dxdyrav os te exe Kai as eyévero; 6 epi 
dios Tay drdvrwv eldds, tas ov Suvacdira: rept rdvrov 6pOGs Kal xrpdocev.? 
Perhaps Xenophon’s reference to Socrates is the same. There is a 
poorly attested title attributed to Democritus which reads wepi dicews 
noo pov,3 

In the foregoing quotations the emphasis lies on the genitive. The 
nature of all things is in the writers’ minds. From this the way is easy 
to the xature of all things, with a slight and finally disappearing emphasis 
on the genitive, until it became a pure periphrasis. Perhaps the often- 
quoted fragment of Critias‘ uses ¢vow wdvrwv in this way, although 
the lines are too fraginentary to allow certainty. It is at any rate easy 
to see how this phrase and others like it might have enabled the pre- 
Socratics to use ¢vors for the totality of Nature as a collective whole. 
Starting from what seems to have been its commonest and most ordinary 
meaning in both philosophy and literature—the nature or character of 
any particular thing, often with special reference to those qualities which 
require attention and study to be known and understood—it came to be 
used in the same way with reference to things in general, and then, by a 
transfer of the emphasis, it was used, not for the qualities that inhere in 
things in general, but for the system of those things, i.e., the world. 
This generalizing of meaning was undoubtedly assisted by the indefinite 
use of such idioms as xara ¢vow and ¢xa dow, to which a separate 
section is devoted in this essay. 

How early this change occurred there is now no means of discovering. 
In the section on the Hippocratica I have tried to show that the writers 
of those books rarely, if ever, used ¢vo«s in the general sense of ‘‘ Nature.”’ 
Probably even in the fourth century the word would by a Greek of that 
time often be understood to refer to some particular nature in many 

* Crat. 400a; cf. also Pro. 337d: Th» bow Tay xpaypdrwy, Philolaos Fr. 6, 1. 2: 
& perv ord Tay xpayparwr dldws coca Kai adra per a Hoos Oelay evddxerar yrdcrv. 


2Ch. 8. Throughout this chapter the author often refers to rdvra and always in 
a distributive sense. The locus classicus for this idea is Eth. End. 1216b12: 0d0¢» yap 
erepby dort THs dorpodoylas ovde rijs wept dicews Eriorhuns .... WARY... . Oewpi- 
car Thy pbow TOY wpayyaTwy..... 

3 Attested by Suidas, art. “‘Democritus” (Diels, II, 19, 1. 9), as one of the two 
genuine works. It is not in Thrasyllus’ list. In the Hippocratic letters it appears as 
wept xécpou Siadéocos ix. 380. 


4Fr. Eur. 593. 
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places in which to us Stoic and Epicurean influences give it the suggestion 
of universal Nature. Hardy credits the Pythagoreans with having first 
used the word in a general way, but relies on fragments that are almost 
certainly not genuine.’ As has been noted, Zeller thinks that wept dicews 
not only was used by the pre-Socratics as early as Heraclitus, but was 
employed by him as a formal title preceding his book. Adamson? thinks 
that even in the time of Thales ¢vors was losing its personified significa- 
tion and meant (1) the total mass of actual fact, (2) the generating 
principle thereof. A statement of this kind labors under many mis- 
apprehensions. There is no evidence that Thales used the word in any 
philosophical sense at all. He may have done so, but it cannot be shown 
that he did. It is altogether unlikely that the pre-Socratic use of Pvots, 
whatever that may have been, was preceded by any personification. 
If it is meant that the separation into fact and its generating principle 
was consciously present to Thales, another unlikely assumption is intro- 
duced. Hardy credits Heraclitus with a like highly developed and 


I Op. cit., p. 30. 2 Development of Gk. Phil., p. 6. 

3 This suggestion has been worked out in detail by Hardy, op. cit., pp. 9 ff., but he 
depends entirely on proof drawn from the Orphic writings. The real personification of 
g¢vos as a divinity seems to have been a much later development. The earliest 
instance is apparently a figure on the British Museum Apotheosis of Homer, a Hellen- 
istic relief on which the figure of ¢ve:s is joined with those of 'Aper}, Iloris, and Zola. 
The relief has often been reproduced, perhaps best in Brunn-Bruckmann’s Densk- 
miler, Tafel 50. The instances given by Stoll in Roscher’s Lexikon are all late, and of 
some it is doubtful whether there is any real personification, but only such personifica- 
tion as is implied in associating with ¢vo:s a verb implying action or purpose. Heidel, 
op. cit., p. 106, has collected many such instances from the Hippocratica. They are 
of course very common in Aristotle (see Bonitz index). It is noticeable that nearly all 
the instances from the Hippocratica refer to some particular nature, as is almost cer- 
tainly the case in Gor. Pal. 1 (see p. 19) and its parallels. The companions of ¢éocs 
in the bas-relief seem to show that there, too, Talent and not Nature is personified. 
Also to be separated from real personification are instances in which a poet speaks 
rhetorically of Nature in the second person. These are common, e.g., in Statius. 
Real personification is found in the tenth Orphic hymn, which consists of a collection 
of epithets addressed to the goddess ¢éo1s. In this real personification ¢éors is often 
associated with Aphrodite, as in the beginning of Lucretius’ poem, in Philodemus’ 
criticism of the Stoics (x edceBelas, p. 79, Gomperz), in many magical papyri quoted 
by Preisendanz in Philologus, 1908, p. 474. Cf. an interesting inscription of the second 
century A.D. in Riese, Anth. Lat., II, 2, p. 708 

O Priape potens amice salve 

seu cupis genitor vocari et auctor 

orbis aut physis ipse Panque, salve. 
Artemidorus, 2. 39, says that it is good to dream of ¢¥o:s and gives many details. 
Nonnus often personifies ¢vcrs, e.g., Dionystaca 2. 650; other instances are given in 
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sophisticated conception: “Physis ist die alle Gegensitze aufhebende, 
sie zur Weltharmonie vereinigende Vernunftordnung von unbedingter 
Giiltigkeit sowohl fiir das Niedere wie fiir das Héhere, zumal fiir der 
Menschen Denken und Thun in jeder, auch in sittlicher Hinsicht.’’ 
Any sucli idea of Nature in the mind of Heraclitus is in the highest degree 
improbable. | 

Until the close of the fifth century there is no direct proof that vcs 
was used for Nature in general. On the other hand, it is also an assump- 
tion when Christ asserts that such a use was unknown to the early pre- 
Socratics.2 The absence of actual instances in the few scattered remains 
of these writers proves nothing at all. As soon as philosophers found 
out that only by a comprehensive inquiry into the common characteristics 
of all things could there be discovered any satisfactory explanation of the 
world as a whole, so early could they have inquired concerning zrept 
dicews ravtwy, so early could that phrase have been accepted as a general 
designation of the scope of their efforts. Such is known to have been the 
character of even the very earliest attempts at what we now call philo- 
sophy.’ It is therefore perfectly possible that Anaximander’s book 
spoke of inquiries rept dvcews and that he already used the phrase without 
any limiting genitive as a general heading for scientific and philosophical 
inquiry, as Jans Enenkel, ca. 1250A.D., entitled his book Welébuch. 
If rept picews was derived through wept picews zavrwv or some equivalent 
of that phrase, there is no reason why the wdvrwy could not have been 
dropped quite early. The common use of the phrase by the close of the 
fifth century in all kinds of literature seems to require the assumption 
that it had become fixed and was at that time associated with a commonly 
understood and definite meaning. To accomplish this result would have 
required the lapse of some time, how much cannot be known. 


Stoll’s article. Many of Stoll’s examples from the Anthology seem to be hardly more 
than the kind spoken of above as frequent in the Hippocratica and Aristotle, e.g., the 
famous epigram ix. 793 
Ilépriv rhvde Mipwros lSwy, rdxa rolro Bofoas: 
““H gbois Awvobs dori, 9 Euwvoos Exdero réx vy.” 
Diels, Vorsokratiker, I, 236, writes vor» in Plut. De fac. jun. 926e, where it seems to 
mean only “the organized xécyos,.”” See also Axtell, Deijication of Abstract Ideas in 
Roman Literature; Gruppe, Gk. Myth., pp. 1060, 1082. 
t OD. cit., Pp. 40. 
2 The earliest datable example is perhaps Eur. Troad. 886. This play was pre- 
sented in 415. 
3 Gomperz (Gk. Denk., I, 54) has well emphasized this quality of Heraclitus’ 
thought. 
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To the view above expressed there are opposed two others: that 
wept pivews means (1) “on the origin of things,”’ (2) ‘on the primary 
substance.” 

Professor Woodbridge, in an article in the Philosophical Review,™ 
maintained that in the fragments down to Empedocles in every case 
where the term sept ¢i’cews is unambiguous it means “origm.”? He 
proceeds to translate @vors by “origin”? wherever it occurs in the pre- 
Socratic fragments, even rendering Empedocles Fr. 110, “These will 
cause them to grow each in its own nature, whatever origin each 
may have,” whatever that may mean. He based his argument chiefly 
on the passage already cited from the Phaedo and on Parmenides Fr. 10.3 
In the Phaedo the philosophers seek to explain ‘‘ why each thing originates 
and why it ends and why it is’’—surely a rather inconclusive reference 
for one who maintains that books zrepi dicews were limited in their scope 
to one of the three topics mentioned. In the Parmenides fragment ¢vow 
is said to be paralleled by éfeyévero. But with equal justice it might be 
maintained that ¢vow is here a mere periphrasis because alOepiay ¢vow 
is paralleled by ra odpara in the same line. éardOev éeyévero is only one 
of the subjects of inquiry. Parmenides promises also to explain “the 
deeds of the pure bright sun’s rays.” If any parallelism is to be found, 
both the results and the origin of the sun’s rays are to be paralleled with 

tX, 359 ff. Essentially the same interpretation is favored by Joel, Der Ursprung 
der Naturphilosophie aus dem Geiste dey Mystik (Jena, 1906), pp. 71 f. He thinks that 
in early Greek thought ¢tos meant “die Erzeugung, die lebendige Entstehung.”’ 
Miss Clara Millerd, On the Interpretation of Empedocles (Chicago, 1908), pp. 18 ff., 
wishes to translate ‘“‘On the World Story.” This translation seems to favor Wood- 
bridge’s, but her explanation is somewhat more in harmony with the views of this 
paper: ‘“‘wepl gicews means ‘concerning the formation of things,’ with just the double 
suggestion contained in the English phrase, i.e., ‘how the world was formed’ and ‘ what 
is its present organization.’”’ 

In his little book on The Stoic Philosophy, p. 36, Gilbert Murray has strangely 
adopted the same suggestion and translates ¢vcis by “evolution.” He quotes Myres 
in University of California Chronicle, XVI, 4. 

2 P. 370. 

3eloy 5’ aleplay re piciy rd +’ év alOépt rdvra 

ohpata kal xadapas edayéos Herloro 

Aapwdéos Epy’ dlnra xal dxwdder dEeyévorro, 

Epya re xixAwros Teton replpoira cerhvns 

kal diocy, eldjoes 5¢ xal odpardy Audis Exorra 

EvOev [udy yap] Epu re xal Ss py Ayove(a) éwédynoev  Avdyxn 

welpar’ Exayv Aorpwy, . 
Diels translates ‘‘Wesen”; Fairbanks, Nestle, p. 129, and Lovejoy, p. 375, ‘nature oF 
Burnet, ‘‘substance.”’ 
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¢vow, At the close of the fragment the origm and laws of the heavenly 
bodies are classed together, and both are to be learned by the philo- 
sopher’s readers. If this fragment is complete enough to prove anything, 
it seems to show that ¢vovv is here a word of very broad meaning. When 
the ¢vors of an object is so spoken of, the whole nature of that object 
seems to be meant, its origin, its description, its manner of working, its 
effects. It is wrong to single out any one of these. The sentence seems 
to be an introduction to a description of the actual make-up of the visible 
world. Zeller’s paraphrase is admirable. He speaks of Parmenides’ 
“Beschreibung des Weltgebiudes.’’: 

In the defense of his position Professor Woodbridge makes much of 
the eighth fragment of Empedocles. This is elsewhere discussed. While 
in that place the meaning of ¢vors is quite certainly “origin,” the usage 
seems exceptional and was so understood by the ancients. 

A much more widely circulated interpretation is that which has, in 
recent years, been first set forth by Burnet. He thinks that rept piceus 
signified ‘concerning the primary substance”’ and that “the search for 
the primary substance really was the thing that interested the Ionian 
philosophers.”? This view has been accepted by Benn’ and Adan,‘ while 
Proclus,’ Campbell,® Lovejoy,’ Nestle,® and Heidel? express their dissent 
and hold rather to a translation similar to that presented above. The 
objections offered to this interpretation by Woodbridge and Miss Millerd 
have been referred to above. | | 

It is quite certain that Burnet does not try to do for his rendering 
what Woodbridge attempted for his. He does not try to show that in all 
the pre-Socratic fragments ¢vo1s means “‘substance.” He employs that 
word in about half of his translations.” In all these cases the accuracy 
of this translation is doubtful. Most of the passages have been pre- 
viously discussed. Burnet must mean, then, that ¢vors in the phrase 


t.sth ed., I, 572. 

2 Early Gk. Phil., p. 12. It seems that this view is not absolutely original with 
Burnet, though he thinks such is the case. Cf. Foes, Oeconomia Hippocratis, s.v. poor: 
‘“‘Antiquis philosophis [evidently referring to the pre-Socratics] ¢vors dicitur prima 
rerum materia, omnibus quae generationi sunt obnoxia subjecta, quam non generatam 
sed aeternam faciunt.” 


3 Gk. Phil., p. 137. 6 Ed. Republic, II, 318. 
4 Ed. Protagoras, p. 95. 7 Phil. Review, 1909, p. 369. 
5 In Tim. prooemium, p. 10, 1. 7, Diehl. 8 Die Vorsokratiker, p. 20. 


9 Od. cit., pp. 79 ff., 103, 129. 
% He translates “‘coming into being’’ in Empedocles 8; ‘‘Nature” in Heraclitus 
123, and Empedocles 110; “‘according to its nature’’ in Heraclitus 1. 
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srepi picews means “substance” and was so adopted because in other 
pre-Socratic literature that was its chief and elementary meaning. For 
this interpretation he relies chiefly on Aristotle’ and Plato. Elsewhere 
in this paper there is found a full discussion of Lews 892 and its connection 
with Plato’s thought and the terminology of his predecessors. It seems 
impossible to quote the passage at all as a reference to pre-Socratic 
terminology. Plato is there using a terminology of his own. 

If Burnet means that one of the things that interested the early 
philosophers was this search for the primary substance, the statement 
is indisputable. ‘This is shown clearly enough by the first book of Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics. If it is meant that one of the chief efforts of these 
early thinkers was to discover the origin of individual objects and of the 
world as a whole, that, too, is indisputable. All early thought has been 
much interested in such inquiries, and the preceding quotations from 
Plato and the Hippocratica show that early Greek science was no excep- 
tion to the rule. But when it is said that the only or even the primary 
purpose of tlieir inquiries was the discovery of this elementary substance 
or of the origin of the world, the statement seems to reverse the facts. 
Taking into account the few and isolated fragments of their writings that 
remain, the descriptions of their work that are found in their immediate 
successors who had access to complete copies of those writings, and the 
ordinary literary meanings of ¢vors, it appears that they started out to 
investigate Nature as they found it, trying to discover its real and 
essential characteristics and trying to explain the varied phenomena 
which they had observed. One of the results of this attitude was the 
conviction that natural phenomena were best explained by the assump- 
tion of one or more elementary substances as their substratum. 

Another of Burnet’s sentences seems to me a more accurate presenta- 
tion of the real development of that idea of ¢vo1s which became crystal- 

t Phys. 193421: dibrep ol wav wOp, ol 5¢ yfv, ol 3" dépa dacly, ol Se Bdwp, ol 3 Ena 
rotrwy, ol 8¢ wdvra ralra rh» pvor elvac rhy rd» Syrwy. But surely Aristotle is here 
using ¢vocr according to his own terminology, and is not inserting a note on the lexi- 
cography of the pre-Socratics. 

It is said that Aristotle’s quotations and especially the first book of the Meta- 
physics show that the pre-Socratic treatises to which he had access were chiefly con- 
cerned with the search for the primary substance. But in Met. i Aristotle is concerned 
with ultimate philosophy and quotes chiefly the opinions of his predecessors on 
that topic. In the scientific books he quotes more freely from their miscellaneous 
pronouncements. But it remains true that the purely scientific opinions of the pre- 
Socratics seem to have been little valued by Aristotle, probably for the same reason 
that contemporary science does not spend much time dismissing the scientific ideas of 
a century ago. With philosophy it is otherwise. 
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lized in the heading wept dicews: “It seemed to them that, if they could 
only strip off all the modifications which Art and Chance had introduced, 
they would get at the ultimately real; and so the search for vos, first 
in the world at large and afterwards in human society, became the chief 
interest of the age.” Surely this is not equivalent to the statement that 
¢vors means “elementary substance.” It is quite evidently true that 
many of the pre-Socratics found the ultimate reality to consist of such a 
substance, or of a number of such substances. They all sought to explain 
the world as they found it by looking backward for what Aristotle called 
its material cause or doxyn. But to translate rept dicews by “on sub- 
stance’’ is to confuse the results of the activities of these men with the 
aim set before themselves, is to put the part for the whole, is to invert 
their view of science. 

Whether the pre-Socratics really used wept dicews as a title for their 
books or whether it became their way of designating the scope of their 
inquiries, the phrase must have been most general and descriptive of the 
contents of the books so headed. But no attempt to pin down the scope 
of their discussions has yet been successful. The most striking char- 
acteristic of the few remaining remnants of that early literature is the 
very various subject-matter on which tlie earliest of scientific thinkers 
tried themselves. No sphere of investigation, almost no method of 
study, was unknown to them. They were seeking to discover the char- 
acter of the world in which they lived. They did not limit themselves 
to one way of approach. They tried all. Recent writers’ have well 
pointed out that they by no means so absolutely neglected psychological 
and moral studies as has often been supposed. Isolated glimpses of the 
world were in this way attained by them. Very characteristic of their 
thought was the absence of controlling or systematized principles either 
of explanation or of research. It is very dangerous to assume that any 
one “‘technical’’ sense of ¢voxs is the key to these varied speculations or 
that these writers, some of them a century and a half from one another, 
always used the word in any one particular and technical sense. 

* Joel, op. cét., and Heidel, op. cit., have well emphasized the comprehensiveness 
of the methods and studies of the physicians. On the comprehensiveness of the 


studies of all the pre-Socratics see especially Benn, Greek Philosophers, 2d ed., p. vii. 
and often. 


CHAPTER X 
dtois AND vébyos 


The distinction between ¢vor1s and véuos was one much used in the 
Sophistic discussions of the fifth and fourth centuries. It has also been 
much discussed by modern scholars, many of whom have tried to find 
_ in these catchwords a key to the history of the Sophistic thought and the 
test by which must be determined the philosophic affiliations of the differ- 
ent Sophists. Some of these attempts will be referred to later in this 
section. First, what is the history of the antithesis as known from the 
extant literature ? 

Heraclitus used ¢vors for the real nature of a thing or a process as 
opposed to the erroneous notions of. common folks.‘ In Herodotus’ 
description of the winged serpents of Arabia there is a curious phrase 
which seems to mean that if these serpents increased as fast as their real 
nature might allow (as 4 vows atroto. trdpxe)? men could not endure 
their rapidly growing numbers. This peril is averted, he tells us, by 
curious habits of reproduction. Each female stings its male with a 
deadly poison, and each offspring kills its mother, and so the rate of 
increase is somewhat checked. 

Corresponding to this use of ¢vors for the real nature of an object 
which may be misinterpreted by men or overlaid by custom there is 
found the use of vouos for a popular interpretation and for the custom 
which affects the nature. The former is found at least as early as 
Empedocles, who declares his intention to use words in their popular 
and conventional meanings (vouy),3 although in the particular word 
of which he is then writing he believes the popular meaning in question 
unfortunate. Already in Hesiod vemos is found paralleled with 70a and 
meaning ‘“‘custom.’4 Xenophanes uses the verb vomi{era: with exactly 
this connotation. He says that it is only a popular but random and 
unconsidered notion to value athletics more than philosophy!s 

Now there is no a priori reason why some early philosopher should 
not have combined these two opposites and used the antithesis ¢vors 


tFrs. 1, 112, 123. 2 iii, 109. 3 Fr. 9. 
4 Theog. 66: pé\wrovrat rdvrwy re vouous Kal H0eq xedvd, Goettling translates rd» 
Twy vouous doctrina physiologiae, but this is quite out of harmony with the context. 
5 Fr. 2.1. 13: elk udda rodro voulfera:. 
68 
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vs. vonos. But there is no evidence that they did. The earliest instance 
in the philosophical fragments of. the fifth century is in a supposed frag- 
ment of Philolaos quoted by Iamblichus. It occurs in a discussion of 
musical quantities. Even if the quotation be really from Philolaos, 
there is nothing in the context to show how he used it. JIamblichus merely 
quotes the words ¢vve xai ov voxy" and applies them to his own subject- 
matter. It is probable that at first “natural philosophy distinguished 
between vouzos and ¢vors, and this distinction was transferred to ethical 
questions at a time when the decline of political morality had produced 
a general belief that only might is right.’”* That would be a natural 
order of development. But in the existing literature the distinction is © 
applied to moral questions as early as to physical. 

The writers of the Hippocratica often oppose ¢vors to vouos. It is 
used to point the difference between natural growth and artificial 
deformity,? between the following out of one’s natural bent and conform- 
ing to custom or civil law,‘ between the products of man’s ingenuity 
and those of divine ordinances,’ between the real nature of an object and 
the popular idea of that object or its name.® In the last connection a TX 
is paralleled with vépe and rq@ éovre with dice,’ 

Among the literary writers of the fifth century the antithesis is found 
several times. Herodotus says that the Greeks seemed to him to have 
small knowledge rijs Alyurriwy vows xai trav vopwv.2 In this place the 
antithesis is weak. ¢vovos and vdxwv strengthen one another, but mean 
much the same. In Thucydides, Diodotus says that they are foolish 
who think that human nature, when it has set its heart on some project 
or other, will be turned aside from its purpose by the might of laws or 
anything else.2 In the account of the atrocities at Corcyra we are told 
that human nature overrides laws. Hermocrates tells the assembled 
Siceliots that by means of the word “alliance,’’ a mere convention, the 
people of Athens are settling the affairs of a born foe in such a way that 
the profit shall be their own." Euripides makes Ion say that his environ- 


™Fr. 9. 4 Ibid., 64, 88. 
2 Jones, Gk. Mor., p. §5. Sw dulrys, Bk. I. vi. 486. 
3a dépwy li. 58. 


Sx pocvos dvOpwmrou, vi. 36, 40; © dtalrys, Bk. I. vi. 476. 

7 w lepfjs vobcou, vi. 392. Sil. 45. Sill. 45. 7. 

iii, 84. 2. The authenticity of all of chapter 84 has been doubted. 

iv, 60. 1: dvdpare évprduy tvupaxlas rd dice woddmov ebeperds és Td Evpddpor 
xaSloravra:t. Classen interprets 7d ¢bce: rodéuworw as the ambitious designs of the 
Athenians, but Graves rightly notes that this does not do justice to xa@loravra:. 
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ment and his character have combined to make him just.‘ A fragment 
may be translated, “It is the will of Nature, who cares not for human 
laws,” or “It was the purpose of his true character, which cared not 
what men might think.’ The latter is more in accord with the spirit 
of Euripides and with the lines found in the Ion. The chorus of Bacchic 
maidens declare that all that partakes of the heavenly, whether in the 
long course of time it has become customary or has been always deep- 
rooted in Nature, should be held valid.’ Earliest of all is probably 
Pindar’s use of ¢v7, with him the equivalent of ¢vors, aS opposed to 
pabdvress and ddaxrais.s 

This completes the list of the fifth-century oppositions of ¢vors and 
vouos. Besides these there are the many varieties of language in which 
the place of véuos is taken by such words as réxvn, doxyors, didaxn. The 
literature of the time, in all its branches, was filled with this antithesis, 
which carried men’s minds captive. 

All this variety of expression can be reduced to four contrasts, that 
between character and training, that between reality and the conven- 
tional but generally erroneous interpretation of that reality, that between 
the normal and the erratic, that between the self-directed and that which 
obeys impulses from without. In Plato we learn much more about the 
many ways in which the Sophists turned this generally used antithesis. 
In the interminable disputes on the origin of language it was used to 
point the difference between the supposition that a word represented 
the real nature of a thing and the theory that any word can at will be 
attached to any object.° Is knowledge objective (¢vca) or subjective 
(vou) ?7 Is virtue teachable and taught or is it innate?* Is religion 
inherent in the nature of the world or is it merely an invention of men ?9 


t Ton 643. 

2Fr. inc. 920. The former translation is that of Gomperz, Gk. Denk., 1, 324. 
3 Bacchae 896. 50.9. 100. 

40. 2.94. . 6 Crat. 


7 véuy vs. érey in Democritus Fr.9. See Gomperz, I, 320 ff.; Theat. 1575; Phaedo 
103); Phil. 52a; Rep. 392c; Laws 822b. Very common in Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
This use of the antithesis is said to have originated with Democritus, but the idea 
rests upon Fr. 168, discussed on p. 94 f. 

There seems no basis in Rep. 583 ff. and Phil. 43 ff. for inferring that Democritus 
used bars vs. »du0s to contrast sensual and true happiness, although the identification 
is accepted by Hirzel, Natorp, and Windelband. See Windelband, Ges. @. onisk. 
Phil., 3d ed., p. 133. 


8 Euthy. 304¢; Meno 70a; Phaedrus 269d. 
9 Laws 889e; Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 19 ff.; Antisthenes in RP 285. 
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Is civilization the working out of what is already latent in human nature 
or is it a superficial excrescence without which men’s conditions would be 
bettered ?* Or is it superficial but yet necessary in order to keep down 
the baser passions of mankind ?? The bolder of the Sophists molded the 
accepted doctrine of the Athenian state, “la force prime le droit,” into 
the theory that justice is a mere convention, véz0s, and so each one may 


work out his own ¢vous, as it leads him. The Sophists’ own ¢wvas, 


of course, fitted them to govern others, and so the practical rule of life 
became “put money in thy purse.’’ 

It has been asserted that this last doctrine was not commonly held 
by Plato’s contemporaries and that no Sophist can be proven to have 
defended it.4 If this means that none of its defenders can be named, 
the statement may he true enough. Little is known about the tenets 
of the individual Sophists except that they themselves seem to have tried 
their best to obscure whatever definite tenets they may have held. But 
the statements above quoted imply that this teaching was rare or 
upknown in the time of Socrates and Plato. The evidence for its com- 
monness seems entirely sufficient. Benn bases his argument on the 
claim that outside of Plato such sentiments are found only in the Melian 
dialogue of Thucydides, ‘which cannot be taken as an index of public 
opinion at any time.” But the Melian dialogue is in the true spirit 
of the Athenian aristocracy as represented throughout Thucydides. 
See especially the speech of the Athenian ambassadors at Sparta.s It 
is quite in the manner of Thucydides to state frankly the real reason of 
the ambassadors, though they may well have concealed those reasons 
under other phrases. Even Pericles voices almost the same sentiment.® 
Benn entirely ignores Democritus Fr, 267: dvvea ro dpxew oixjoy to 
xptagou, and speaks of Eur. Phoen. 499-525 as if it were a straw puppet 
erected to be overthrown by the “noble” lines 535-44. Both speeches 
were by Euripides probably meant to be merely effective rhetoric, but 
they would have lost much of their point if they had not been based on a 
roros well known in his time. Benn says further that the doctrine that 
might is right is not mentioned by Aristophanes, Xenophon, Lysias, 


t Anon. Iamb. Fr. 6; see Grote, Plato, II, pp. 340 ff.; Diimmler, Ak., p. 237. 

2 As often implied in Thucydides, e.g., iii. 84. 

3 Rep. 347d, 358¢€, 367c¢, 392c, Thrasymachus; Gor. 482 . -» 489 ff., Callicles; 
Laws 714¢; 731d, everyone a friend to himself; 890a; Theat. 172b. 

4 Benn, Archiv, IX, 42,n. 11; Gomperz, Ap. d. Heilkunsi?, p. 103; not so Jones, 
Gk. Mor., p: §3, who calls the doctrine ‘‘a widespread belief” and gives many references. 

51.76. 6 ii, 63. 2. 
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are now to be considered. There are reasons for discrediting them, 
especially in their more definite and extreme statements. 

Stallbaum on Laws 889e quotes Diogenes Laertius' to show that 
Archelaos first applied this distinction to morals. But Diogenes does 
not say that Arclielaos was the first to make this distinction. He says 
only that he made it. Moreover, he adds that Archelaos maintained the 
distinction between the moist and the dry, a distinction which Archelaos 
was quite certainly not the first to maintain. Gomperz? supports the 
statement of Diogenes with an additional reference to Hippolytus* which 
affirms that Archelaos taught a theory of the origin of civilization in which 
was treated the origin of law. As before, this statement is joined with 
another, in this case stating that Archelaos taught the presence of vovs 
in all living things, whereas exactly the same statement is made of 
Archelaos’ teacher, Anaxagoras.4 So, granted that these authorities 
were well informed—a rather gratuitous assumption—it seems impos- 
sible to extract from their words the information sought. 

Benn’ and Zeller® assert that, to our knowledge, Hippias was the 
first who applied this antithesis to moral questions. Diimmler asks 
who introduced this distinction into Sociologie and answers positively: 
‘‘Platon selbst gibt uns hieriiber die unzweideutige Auskunft, dass es 
der Eleer Hippias war.’””? Diimmler’s forcible statement is agreed to 
by Leja® and Cron,’ and the idea is commonly expressed in more general 
books.” The sentence relied on for this remarkable affirmation is Pro. 
337¢. In the course of that dialogue the argument has come to a stand- 
still because of the personal bitterness that has been developed. Then 
Prodicus and Hippias urge the disputants to become reconciled. 
Hippias says: jyotpac éyw ipas ovyyeveis Te Kat oixetovs xal moXiras 
aravras elvat Pioe, OV vouw' TO yap dporov TH Suotw pica ovyyevés éortey, 
5 88 vopos, ripavvos dy rHv dvOpwruwv, rodAd rapa THy Glow Bidlerar. as 


tii. 16: ‘ApxeAdos Beye 7d Sixacoy elvat xal rd aloxpody ob pices AAA vduw. Jones, 
Gk. Mor., p. §2, thinks the distinction introduced ‘‘apparently”’ by Archelaos. 
2 Gr. Denk., 2d ed., I, 462. 


3 Philosophumenon, Diels, Dox., p. 564; l. 7: wal StexplOncay AvOpwro dxrd rOy 
G\d\wy xal iyendvas xal vduous cal réxvas cal wédes kal ra Adda cuvésrycay. 


4 Hipp. Phil., Diels, Dox., p. 561, 1. 25. 

5 The Greek Philosophers (1882), I, 81; Philosophy of Greece (1898), p. 139. 

6 Phil. d. Gr., 5th ed., I, 1127. 8 Der Sophist Hippias, p. 17. 

7 Akademika, p. 251. 9 On Gor. 482¢. 

10 E.g., Koestlin, Ges. d. Ethik, I, Part 1, p. 231; Watson, Hedonistic Theories, 
p. 17. 
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ovy aloxpov rHv piv diow tov mpaypdtov ddévou, copwrdrovs 8 dvras r&v 
‘EAAyvey . . .. This apparently simple remark has elicited the most 
various interpretations. Schanz' says: Hippias ldugnet nach diesen 
Worten jede besondere Staatsgemeinschaft um seinen Neigungen allein 
fréhnen zu kénnen. Hippias predigt die schrankenlose Freiheit des 
Subjekts. Der Staat ist ihm nur eine Arbeit des Zwangs.”’ Benn? calls 
the statement a “pregnant principle, from which the fateful triad 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity was afterwards destined to be de- 
veloped.”” Diimmler? makes it the precursor of the Cynic-Stoic ry 
dice sporoyounevws {7v, and Gomperz‘ sees in it “das Ideal des Welt- 
biirgertums.” The truth seems to be that it is a mere bon mot in 
which the Platonic Hippias tries to soothe the angry debaters into 
complaisance sufficient for the continuance of the talk, and in the effort 
plays in succession with one Sophistic commonplace after another. 
Plato inserts it io mark a division between two parts of the argument. 
It has no philosophical bearing whatever. We need not even suppose 
that there is much connection of thought between the different clauses 
of Hippias’ sentences. A showy parade of confused learning is every- 
where in Plato one of Hippias’ standing characteristics. 

The foregoing interpretation of the passage in the Protagoras seems 
- to be confirmed by the new fragment from Antiphon the Sophist, pub- 
lished after this chapter had been written.s In that fragment the 
words which Plato puts into the mouth of Hippias are closely paralleled, 
as follows: 7a moAAG rOv xara vopov Sxaiwy roAeuiws tT] pice Keira, and 
again: dive wavra wdvres dpoiws mepixapev xai BdpBapor Kai “EAAyves 
elvac. This new discovery is of great interest in many ways. It is 
the longest extant discussion of ¢vows by any Sophist. The word 
occurs no less than fourteen times. The spirit of the discussion is 
exactly that which Plato leads us to expect, and is in striking contrast 
to the popular present-day defense of the Sophists. It makes unneces- 
sary a large part of the argument on p. 71 by actually containing a 
definite Sophistic defense of crime and lawlessness: ra oty vopipa 
rapaBaivwy 4» dy Aab7z Tous éuoroyyoavras kal aloyuvys xai Cnpias drydAaxras. 
Evidently Antiphon’s teaching was radically different from the recon- 
structions of certain modern scholars. Moreover, when we observe 
that this fragment, in the midst of its frank defense of undetected 
lawlessness, uses phrases closely parallel to the highly lauded speech of 

* Bettrdge zur vorsokratischen Phil. aus Plato, I, 102. 

2 Philosophy of Greece, p. 139. 4Gr. Denk.?, I, 326. 

3 Ak., 257. 5Ox. Pap., Vol. XI, No. 1364. 
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Hippias, we may well hesitate at the extravagant claims sometimes 
made for the lofty morality of Hippias. 

Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 14 ff. is also mentioned, but no hint is there 
found that Hippias was the originator of this distinction. There is 
not even any mention of the antithesis. As an example of the 
reasoning allowed by Diimmler in his argument, the following may 
suffice: ‘‘Protagoras did not apply ¢vo1s vs. vduos to ethical ques- 
tions' because in the myth in Plato’s Protagoras the reference of all 
human justice to Zeus-sent Sixy and aidws makes Sixatov equivalent to 
dio dv!’ 

The fact seems to be that there is absolutely no evidence showing 
to whom it first occurred to oppose conventional and natural morals. 
Even a moderate statement sucli as that quoted from Zeller is hardly 
defensible. The chronological evidence scarcely enables us to affirm 
positively that a statement from Hippias must be earlier than one from 
Arclhielaos. Zeller’s argument against the reference to Archelaos? cer- 
tainly proves that Archelaos’ moral philosophy could not have been very 
thoroughgoing, but hardly shows that he could not have made use of so 
very obvious a contrast as that between the natural and the conven- 
tional. ) 

Another fallacious conclusion of exactly the same sort is Gomperz’ 
statement that Prodicus “introduced into moral philosophy the concep- 
tion of objects indifferent in themselves on which a value has been 
impressed only because of the use to which they are put when the 
dictates of reason are obeyed.”3 Gomperz refers to the pseudo-Platonic 
Eryxias 397d. Apart from the fact that the Eryxias is comparatively 
late‘ and the further consideration that it is at least questionable whether 
its author intends his characters to be historic, the dialogue does not 
say that Prodicus introduced this réros. It merely puts the distinction 
into his mouth, and that in a quite incidental manner. Gomperz’ 
reference to Euthyd. 279 ff. proves nothing. 

Not only is there no evidence to show who was the first to use this 
contrast which became so common on the lips of the Sophists, but there 
seems none to show that on the basis of the distinction between ¢vots 
and vopzos the Sophists were divided into two schools, Naturalists or 
Physiocrats, of whom the chief were Hippias, Prodicus, Herodotus, and 


 Diimmler, of. cit., p. 256: The “proof” is on p. 251. 

2 Phil. d. Gr.5, I, 1037, D. 5- 

3 Gk. Denk.?, I, 464. 

4“*A little after 300 B.c.” (Heidel, Pseudo-Platonica, p. 61). 
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the Humanists, represented chiefly by Protagoras, Gorgias, Thucy- 
dides,' Socrates, and his followers. The theory of these two schools seems 
to have been first set forth by Benn.? The same theory was also 
broached by Diimmler,’ apparently as the result of independent investi- 
gation, and has been accepted by many, e.g., Steinthal,4 Gomperz,5 
Sorof.° 

The argument begins with an examination of Hippias’ teaching. 
He is said to have preached a return to Nature in tlie spirit of Rousseau. 
Diimmler’s and Benn’s interpretation of Pro. 337¢c has been spoken of 
above. Xen. Mem. iv. 4 is also quoted to show that Hippias based 
morals on the natural and the absolute. Here it is to be noted that there 
is no mention whatever of ¢vors, and that it is not Hippias, but Socrates, 
who brings into the discussion the dypado: vopo. ioe exovow oi 
dvOpwrot ra gira’ and wodAv Sadépa rd xara iow re Kai dpbas® show 
that the Xenophontic Socrates could speak well of ¢vor1s when occasion 
arose, and also reveals the variety of ways in which ¢vors could be used 
in moral arguments. In iv. 4 Socrates defends vopos, then in iv. 4. 19 
turns his véyos into dypadoe vovor, which are of divine origm or ¢ve.9 
It is pure chicanery to turn Hippias’ words into a noble defense of natural 
law. Hippias is so far from basing morality upon any natural right that 
he refuses all validity to any moral law except one which is absolutely 
universal. On this score he objects even to the forbidding of incest.” 
The whole discussion is far removed from the lofty moral plane fancied 
by the recent interpreters. It begins by Hippias’ boast that he could 


t So Benn, Phil. of Gr., p. 133. There really seems more of the “naturalistic’”’ in 
his psychology and morals. As far as he can be said to advocate morals of any kind, 
his creed is unreservedly the ethics of success. See Shorey, “Implicit Ethics and 
Psychology of Thucydides,” Trans. Am. Phil. Assn., XXIV, 66. 

2“Nature and Law,” Westminister Review, April, 1880, p. 385; “The Greek 
Humanists,” Gk. Phil., 1882; “The Idea of Nature in Plato,” Archiv. f. Ges. d. Phil., 
IX, 24; “‘Humanists and Naturalists,” Philosophy of Greece, 1898. In the second 
edition of Greek Philosophers, 1914, Benn replies to his critics and restates his 
positions, but I cannot see that he produces any new evidence. Proof from the 
Greek sources is still the great lack of this whole theory. 

3 “‘Hippias der Eleer,”? Akademika. 

4 Ges. d. Sprachwissenschaft bet d. Gr. u. Rém., 1, 75 aad often. 

8 Gk. Phil., I, Book ITI, chaps. v—viii. 

6 Hermes, XXXIV, 568, places Xenophon with the Humanists. Benn, Archiv, 
op. cit. p. 40, n. 8, puts him with the Naturalists! 

7 Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 21. 9 Cf. Hpxece sbid. i. 4. 13 with eee: i, 4. 14. 

8 Ibid. iii. 11. 11. © Ibid. iv. 4. 20. 
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say something new about everything—the most modern note in the whole 
argument. As far as the eristic shows anything, it shows that Socrates 
is trying to make Hippias understand the meaning of “law.’”’ Hippias’ 
reference to the gods merely shows that ‘‘he was too inconsistent to 
make the obvious application of his theory concerning the laws to 
religion.”* Moreover, it must always be remembered that we have not 
to do with Hippias, but with the Xenophonti¢ Hippias. There is no 
evidence that Xenophon did not stage his characters in any part desired. 

Diimmler refers? to the influence of Hippias Eur. Fr. 912 and many 
other Euripidean lines* and Herodotus iii. 384 antl AwAées, chap. 2. 
All these references are of course clearly hypothetical. Benn refers to 
Eur. Phoen. 536-48 as a splendid reflex of the teaching of the naturalistic 
school and asserts that here ‘‘we have a glimpse of how the appeal to 
Nature was worked, for what noble purposes the Sophistic lessons in 
arithmetic and astronomy were used.”5 Rather is it true that here, and 
in the corresponding speech of Jocasta, Euripides saw a fine opportunity 
for rhetorical display—quite, indeed, in the true spirit of the Sophists. 
Wild lawlessness is matched against the sober respect for law. ro 
vonysov is, even in Jocasta’s speeches,.emphasized much more than 
nature,° while the poetical contrast of human injustice with the regu- 
larity of nature is found in Sophocles,’ in philosophy goes back at least 
to Heraclitus* and probably to Anaximander,’ and is used by the Pla- 
tonic Socrates. Hence one wonders why such verses show that in the 
time of the Phoenissae ‘morality was seeking a new basis in the order of 
Nature.’ 

Again, Hippias’ defense of ‘truth, a piece of pure rhetoric, is cited 
to show his devotion to the Nature-philosophy, because ‘‘Truth is just 


t Zeller, Phil. d. Gr.s, I, 1135. 2 Ak., p. 252, 0. I, p. 257, n. 1. 

3 A propos of Euripides it is interesting to note that Nestle in Vorsokratiker, p. 77, 
says that Euripides’ tragedies betray the influence of his friend Protagoras and, p. 79, 
that Supp. 196 ff. is an evident attack upon Prodicus’ pessimism. Such statements 
are easily made, but at least they show the hopeless disagreement between the students 
of the “‘physiocratic’’ movement. | 

4 This is defended by Nestle in Philologus, LX VII, 568, while Diels in Vorsokratéker, 
II, 288, calls it a ‘“‘vage Hypothese.”’ 

S Phil. of Gr., p. 143. 6]. 538. 7 Aj. 668-78. 

8 Fr. 94: $rcos yap odx dwrepPioerar pérpa, ef 5¢ uh, Epivdes pv Alxns éxlxoupos 
éteuphoove cy. 

9 Diels, Vorsokratiker, I, 15, 1. 28, from Simp. Phys. 24. 13: Stdbvae yap abra 
(natural objects) Sixny cal rlocw ddrfrats THs dduclas card Thy rol xpdvou rdévy. 


0 Crat. 412C¢. Benn, Phil. of Gr., p. 143. 12 Lesser Hipp. 365 ff. 
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the sort of virtue that one would expect to find inculcated by the 
moralists of this school!’’? Nothing is said of Plato’s mention of a work 
or section of a work by Protagoras, the humanistic leader, entitled 
"AA Oea.? : 

Hippias’ influence on the Cynics and certainly his influence on the 
Stoics seems very much overrated. Suidas tells us that réAos dpiLero 
THv avrdpxeav.s Whatever this may mean, the only further evidence 
for any such qualities in Hippias’ life is Plato’s statement that the Sophist 
made his own clothes. It is at least fair to assume that Socrates’ 
garments were fully as “natural” as those of the rich, showy, vain 
Hippias. As far as there is any evidence,’ it seems clear that Hippias’ 
habits of life were as far as possible removed from those of the Cynics, 
and Cynicism was always much more a féios than an émorjyy. 

For Prodicus’ physiocratic tendencies the evidence is, if possible, 
even less. In place of Diimmler’s® conviction that Prodicus was a 
defender of the theory that words have a basis in the nature of things, 
there must be set Gomperz” statement that there is no evidence that 
Prodicus even discussed etymology. Welcker® and Zeller? doubt whether 
he ever taught any science. In the Eryxias” he distinctly puts himself 
forward as a “champion” of vdueos by asserting that virtue is not 
natural, but acquired. Benn" curiously refers to Philodemus’ statement” | 
that Prodicus was the first who “explained religion by the worship 
which men offer to the useful powers and products of nature,”’ and uses 
it to show that Prodicus was devoted to ¢vors. If such a statement 
shows anything, it would seem to show that Prodicus taught that religion 
was not natural, but a mere convention. 

In the same naturalistic spirit Prodicus is said to distinguish “the 
approval that is given unfeignedly with the soul from the praise that is 
often given falsely in words.” One might as well argue from Aristotle 


t Benn, Phil. of Gr., p. 141. 3 Ed. Dindorf, p. 1805¢. 
2 Theat. 161¢. 4 Lesser Hipp. 368c. 


8’ While classing Hippias with the champions of Naturrecht, Nestle in Vorso- 
kratiker, p. 83, writes as follows: ‘Es ist zu bedauern, dass wir nichts Niaheres tibre 
die Ausgestaltung dieses Gedankens bei Hippias selbst wissen.” True. 


6 Ak., p. 158 f. 9 Phil. d. Gr., I, 1109 and n. 5. 
1Apol. d. Heilkuns?, p. 104. 0 308c. 
® Kleine Schriften, U, 522 ff. ™ Archiv, cit., p. 31. 


12 Diels, Vorsokratiker, II, 274, 1. 28. 
13 Benn, Phil. of Gr., p. 141, referring to Pro. 337). 
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Topics 112622 that Prodicus was a Sybarite. Lastly, “‘in his famous 
apologue known as the Choice of Heracles he makes Virtue say that she 
will tell truly how things actually are as the gods [i.e., Nature] have made 
them.’” The phrase is 77ep of Oeot dePecay ra dvra Suryjoopas per’ dAnbeias. 
Do Protagoras’ references to the gods in his famous myth prove that he 
also was among the physiocrats ? 

It is not necessary to examine in detail the characterization of the 
“humanistic” Sophists, because on this point the theories of Benn and 
Diimmler are more in accord with the received views, although it seems 
that they have injected too exalted a moral theory into the remains of a 
Gorgias and a Thucydides. It may be noticed in passing that the 
Platonic Protagoras prefers ¢vors to réxvy because dvors is the cause of 
true courage only, whereas réxym produces both the true and the false.? 
Wilamowitz3 thinks that Protagoras believed the origin of language to 
have been ¢voe, because a part of his book was entitled ép6oéreu, but 
Gomperz‘ has well noted that according to Diogenes Laertius ix. 48 
Democritus wrote x épGoereias, and Democritus is known to have believed 
that language originated véuw. ’OpOoérea probably denoted only the 
right use of words, but may have included their etymology. In the 
Gorgias,5 Callicles, Gorgias’ pupil, bases his whole theory of life on 
vors. 

Whatever may have been true in reality, in Plato each speaker uses 
vets or vouos in whatever way best suits the requirements of the argument 
which he is at that moment concerned to defend. Any more definite 
classification must rest on a partial review of Plato’s mention of the 
Sophists and must turn into philosophical generalizations many a 
sentence which was inserted by Plato merely as a part of the literary 
and dramatic setting of the dialogue. Diimmler’s® characterization of 
Antiphon’s views as an “eklektisch-dogmatischem System’’ seems a fine 
phrase to cover the whole Sophistic teaching on these points. Anyone 
who will read the scanty notices of Hippias and Prodicus in Diels’s 
Vorsokratiker will see how exceedingly slight is the extra-Platonic . 
evidence. The references from Plato and Xenophon cannot be used to 


t Benn, Phil. of Gr., p. 141, on Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 27. 
2 Pro. 351¢. 

3 Herakles, IT, 62. 

4 Apol. d. Hetlkunst?, p. 105. 

8 Gor. 491é. 

6 Ak., p. 158. 
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fasten definite theories upon individual Sophists.! They do show how 
common it was to throw into this form the discussion of many of the 
popular arguments of the day. Aristotle’s picture of the Sophistic 
discussions ¢vots vs. vopzos is still the clearest and the most consistent 
with the facts as they remain to us: wAdioros 8¢ réros éori rov rordiv 
wapabota Néyev Gowep wai 6 KadXdxrj3s év rp Topyia yéyparra A€ywv, xal 
of dpxator St wdvres Govro cupBaivay wapa Td Kara dict Kai Kata Tov vopov.? 

t On the whole discussion see Shorey in the New York Nation, July 20, 1899, p. 57, 
and in his “Interpretation of the Timaeus,” Am. Jour. of Philology, IX, 405; Sidg- 


wick in the Jour. Phil., V, 74; H. Gomperz, Sophsstik u. Rhetorik, pp. 76-78, reviewed 
by Shorey in Class. Phksl., VIII, 239. 


2 Top. 17307. 


CHAPTER XI 
PERIPHRASIS 


The term periphrasis is used in two slightly different ways which 
have caused some confusion in the interpretation of ¢vo1s. Sometimes 
periphrasis means merely a roundabout manner of expression. In this 
type of periphrasis, as it ordinarily occurs, the main idea is expressed by 
a dependent genitive or adjective, and the noun on which the lmiting 
word depends is in thought subordinate. Examples of this idiom are 
frequent in Homer and throughout all literature. iy ‘HpaxAnin is not 
the “might of Heracles,” but “the mighty Heracles.”” This is an 
idiom of the language commonly used with very many words. But the 
term periphrasis is sometimes used for that figure of speech in which 
for rhetorical or poetical effect there is inserted a word wholly unneces- 
sary to the thought, a word which a strictly logical statement would 
have left unused. This form of periphrasis, like the other, commonly 
consists of the combination of the noun with a dependent genitive, but 
in this case the noun has not only weakened to a modifying adjective, 
but its meaning has disappeared altogether. This second type of 
periphrasis is also found in Homer, but much less frequently than the 
former. “Yes "Axa? means no more than ‘Axaio, just as in English 
‘children of men”’ is often used as the equivalent of ‘“‘men.” This kind 
of periphrasis is found throughout Greek literature. Some words so 
used are yévos,? Séuas,3 eldos,4 idéa,5 xdpa,® oxjpya,? cdpa,® yphpa.? 


ti, 162 and often. Sterrett interprets, “descendants of the princely men of yore, 
i.e., my compeers.” This seems purely fanciful. 

2 Phil. 30a: 7d THs alrlas yévos; Tim. 74b: 1d Tis capxds yévos, 

3 Eumenides 84: untp@ov déuas. 

4Tim. 75a: 16 Tis yNwrrns eldos. 

8 Tim. 70c: Thy Tot rhebpovos ldéay. 

6 Agamemnon gos: $frov xdpa. 

1 Philoctetes 952: oxfua wérpas; Alcestis g11: oxfjua Sdywr, 

§ Herodotus i. 32: dvOpwrou cpa. 


9m dyudp iii. 552: obdev yap xpfua Tob dyxGvos xduya: dbvavrar, As might be 
expected, both forms of periphrasis are rare in the Hippocratica. 
82 
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The existence of this second type of the periphrasis of ¢vors is denied 
by Schneider,' by Ast? in his later editions, and, impliedly, by Kuehner- 
Gerth. These men wish always to find some emphasis on the real or 
inner nature of an object as opposed to its outer features. There seems, 
however, no doubt of the existence of many instances of a pure 
periphrasis. 

This form of the idiom is common in Latin, particularly in Cicero‘ 
and Lucretius,’ as has often been noted, but exception must be taken to 
those® who adduce Cicero De fin. v. 33 as a proof. The passage is as 
follows: “‘Quamquam assentior iis qui haec omnia regi natura putant, 
quae si natura neglegat, ipsa esse non possit, tamen concedo, ut qui de 
hoc dissentiunt existiment quod velint, ac vel hoc intellegant, si quando 
naturam hominis dicam, hominem dicere me.’’ Cicero is not here 
explaining the idiom natura hominis. He says, in effect, that men like 
those things that tend to their preservation, and that according to the 
philosophical theory of the speaker this tendency is due to the work of 
the Stoic “natura,” but if anyone disapproves of that theory, he may 
say that the fact in question is due, not to a Stoic natura hominis, but 
merely to homo with any or no philosophical implications. 

With ¢$voxs as with other words used in these idioms it is evident that 
there can be no mathematically accurate division between these two types 
of periphrasis, nor will it always be possible to say with certainty that a 
particular instance belongs to one type or to the other or, indeed, that 
it is either. Such decisions must rest upon the context and the tone of 
each: individual passage. | 


* On Isoc. 7. 74. 

2 He interprets Laws 770d, efre ppny ris rdv Evvoixobyrwy odca } ptors ere O4dea, 
as a pure periphrasis, and in support refers to Phaedrus 248d and many other places. 
But in his note on Phaedrus 248c, published fifteen years later, he refuses to admit a 
purely periphrastic use of déors: “In voce déors eius fere latet significatio quod per 
se vel natura comparatum est, etiam quod omnino vel generatim ponitur.’’ So 
Phaedrus 248c, } rot xrepot Ptors, is now interpreted, ‘‘Haec penna natura ita com- 
parata est ut alatur.”” In this later volume he thus reinterprets many of the sentences 
which in the earlier he made pure periphrases. 

3 Gram. d. Gr. Sprach., Part 2, Vol. I, p. 281. He says: “‘péocs revds wird oft 
von einer Sache nach ihrer natiirlichen Beschaffenheit gebraucht.” This he illustrates 
by Symp. 186b: 4 dtois rOv cwudrwv Tov dierdobv “Epwra Exe, and Phil. 30b: rh» Tov 
xadXlorwy xal rymwrdrwy dioty, Both these are in Plato’s poetical vein and are pure 
periphrases. 

4 De nat. deorum i. 63; ii. 24, 136, and often. 

$i, 281 Munro; i. 194, 330, 710, 962; ii. 646. 

6Geddes and Wyttenbach on Phaedo 87e. 
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Of the first kind of periphrasis a few good examples are to be found 
in the Hippocratica. When the skull is fractured, the fracture will 
probably be found at a suture da ryv doGevetny ras pics Tov doréov 
ravty,” i.e., on account of the natural weakness of the bone at that place. 
Ta Acvxa trav dGOarpay ovx cya THy Plow THs Aevxdryros= “the whites of 
the eyes do not have their usual whiteness.’ Plato says that grace 
and ugliness are found in all the products of both the useful and the fine 
arts and in 9 Trav cupdrwv dios xal } trav dAAwy durév.s These words are 
not a pure periphrasis.4 They are not merely equivalent to ra cdpara xai 
radd\Aa dura. They point the polar antithesis so common in the Republic 
between art and nature, and are a rhetorical and emphatic way of 
saying that this much-desired grace and beauty or its opposite is to be 
found in the works of artist and of artisan, in products of nature like 
plants and animals, in absolutely everything, of whatever kind. 

Plain instances of the second type are common in such poetical prose 
as Plato’s Timaeus. “H rijs dvdyxys ecotoa reobeiod re picts bwreixes does 
not mean the “nature of necessity,” but merely “necessity.”” The addi- 
tion of ¢vors serves only to throw a rhetorical indefiniteness about the 
word dvayxy, as if Plato wished to say that he was making no assertion 
whatever about the character of dvdyxy, but dvdyxn, whatever that be, 
tweixe. Possibly it is over-subtle to assume even this flavor of indefinite- 
ness as the meaning of ¢vous. It may be absolutely and only rhetorical, 
but in many of the instances to be adduced in this section there seems to 
be found some slight connotation of rhetorical indefiniteness. Plato 
here knows that he is talking of ideal constructions. The thought is 
poetry, although the words are prose, and this is one of the hints by 
which he shows it. 

The Timaeus is crowded with parallels to the foregoing example. 
Sometimes the accompanying word is abstract, as in xara To rapddaypa 
77s Suwvias pvoews,® where instead of a genitive there is an adjective. 
Oftener the noun is concrete, e.g., tiv trav BrAepdpwy dvow.7 He whose 
life has somewhat failed of the ideal is at his next birth changed és 
yuvarxos dvow. If his evil life is not ended by this transformation, he 

Ia Toy év xepadry Tpwudrwyp iii, 226. 

a@ émixufocos viii. 484= 8 dpdpwy viii. 416. 

3 Rep. 401a. | 

4 Though Hardy so interprets (0. cit., p. 144). 

S Tim. 56c. 

6 Tim. 38. 

145d; 7od; 74b: Thy ris doretvns picews; 74d: Thy Ty vedpwy pbow; 754; 84c. 
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then changes ds riva rowvwryy Ojpeov dicww,' where the twa rowdryy 
only emphasizes the indefiniteness of the ¢vow. 

The same usage is found elsewhere when Plato is writing in a poetical 
or imaginative vein. In the Phaedrus myth } rod rrepov dicts? means 
nothing but “the wing,”’ unless perhaps there is a shade of that indefinite- 
ness spoken of above. The same idiom is found in the grand climax 
in which soul is attributed to the universe as a whole,’ in the elaborate 
and fanciful explanation of why water rights should be protected by 
law‘ and why caps should be worn. 

In later Greek this figure is very common,’ and the negligible mean- 
ing of @vers is often shown by the parallel construction of the sentence.’ 

This usage may have originated from, the extremely general character 
of the word ¢vo1s. When Herodotus says that he is about to describe 
the nature of crocodiles,* he means, of course, that he intends to mention 
whatever characteristics of those animals are so peculiar as to attract 
the attention of his Greek readers.. But what is the real difference in 
meaning between that phrase and [dot] dor: roadcde xai rodcde ?9 
The former is more detailed, more rhetorical, more elaborate. That is 
all. When the rhetoric is still more elaborate, Herodotus says: vow 
wapéxovrat: (of tro. of wordpuor) idéys roujvde. gvors has here become 


absolutely unnecessary. In such cases it ‘is often difficult to decide. 


whether the word really refers to the nature or characteristics of the 


 42be. 

2 248c; 251b: 7} Tol wrepod piois=7d werepby; 248d: Onpelay pboiv= Opa; 254): 
Thy ro KdNNous plow = 7d Kdddop. 

3 Phil. 30b. 4 Laws 845d. 

8 Laws 942¢; cf. Xen. Cyn. 6. 4: 08 yap éwipéver rot tyvous 4 pbors. 

6 Plut. De plac. phil. 878e: al dropoe rh» rGv dorépwv piory dwerédovy; Dio Chrys. 
12. 2044, to keep from hearing the truth about the gods men pour into their ears 
poNUBsou Tivds paGaxhy duo) nal Arpwrov dxd urns Péow; Epictetus Ench. 27: ob3e 
xaxod pbors év kbouy ylverac; Schweighiuser says this=ovdela xaxo0; it is probably a 
pure periphrasis; Plot. Enn. i. 6. 1: dperfs 7 pdows, see Creuzer on de pulc., p. 130, 
who remarks that the flowery orator John Chrysostom was very fond of this figure. 


7Dio Chrys. 35. 435¢: elot 5 Nemudves adrbGc rdyxador, cal pbors dvOdy re Kal 
dévdpwv; Plot. Enn. ii. 1. 3: xal dhp od piwor’ émirelry, od32 4} OSaros dios. Plut. 
De igne et aqua 956d: wip per odv ddeOpisraroy, } 8 Bdaros Pbois obdéwore Bafepd:; 
Max. Tyr. 18. 3c: TH Tod xadod dice, several times paralleled by 79 xak$. With 
these cf. x dépwr ii. 14: voohpara émixdpia ofre rdv xowdy 4 dbors, 

ii. 68. 9 ii. 73. 


mii. 71; cf. Aesch. Supp. 496: moppfis 5 ody duborodos piors; w dépwy ii. 58: 
Gpat al peradrAdooover ris poppijs rhy piccy. 


a 
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object described or whether its force has quite disappeared. It is safe 
to say that in some way ¢vors generally colors the meaning of a sentence 
unless the rhetoric is highly ornate or the meaning of the phrase perfectly 
concrete or unless the usage has become a technical mannerism, as is 
sometimes said to have been the case in the Pythagorean literature, for 
example, in such productions as the x Ww as xoopw nai piows. 

In Aeschylus, the most rhetorical and ornate of the three great 
dramatists, four out of five occurrences of ¢vors show a meaning so weak 
as hardly to affect the sense, while in two it is so weak as to be untrans- 
latable. The line from the Supplices has been quoted in a note above. 
In the Persae? @vovw is inserted as an accusative of specification, where it 
serves chiefly to balance other accusatives in the following line. In the 
Prometheus? there is found a similar accusative which adds to the dyxos of 
the rhetoric. In a much-discussed line of the Agamemnon xOovds vow 
seems to be a pure periphrasis for xOdva, which is itself a bold expression 
for the earth and all that there is therein. There is no parallel for an 
interpretation like that of Klausen, which takes the sense of ¢vovs from 
its verbal meaning and makes it the equivalent of dca dverat. 

A rather uncertain fragment from Pindar‘ speaks of slaves as $épety 
dvdyknv ¢xovres dAACTpia pepiunvapara Kal xéap dAAorpias dicews. Here the 
two clauses are not much different, except in the form of expression. 
"AMérpua almost = d\Aorpias picews. 

In the early philosophical poetry both Empedocles and Parmenides 
use ¢vois in sentences where its meaning is almost negligible. The 
sentence’ from Empedocles is so fragmentary as to be unintelligible 
when taken by itself. But in the contexts in which it is quoted and in 


I 441: Tlepody Scorep foav dapat piocp, 
yuxhy 7’ Aprro: xevyévecay exw pereis. 
2 489: yanpwrbxwy Te erie olwvdy oxedpis 
didpro’, otrevds re Segtol piocy 
edwrbpuous Te, 
Liddell and Scott classify under ‘‘of the mind . . . . character’’! 
3633: Ovdx oldev oddels Gor’ dwrayyetdac ropds, 
EAhv Tol rpépovros ‘HXlov xOords ptorv: 
cf. Xenophanes Fr. 31: #éAcés 6 Swepiduevos yaidy 7’ éxiOdd\ewv, James Kennedy, 
Conington, Stanley, Dindorf, Blomfield, and Passow accept the above interpretation. 
Bothe, Verrall, and Heidel, + ¢écews, n. 124, agree with Klausen. Browning’s trans- 
lation is absolutely literal, but gives a sense quite foreign to the Greek: ‘Helios who 
sustains earth’s nature.”” Von Enger renders ‘‘Leben des Erdbodens.”’ 


4278, ed. Christ, from Theodore Metochita. 
563: ddA didowacra: peréwy dios’ % wey ev dvdpbs... .. 
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the paraphrases of the sentence which are to be found in late Greek 
authors the $vo«s is invariably omitted. MeAéwy duos becomes pépy or 
popu, The quotation of the lme in Aristotle De gen. an. 722510 is not 
clear. It is several times referred to by Philoponus in his commentary 
on the De gen. an., but it is not certain that he knew anything of the 
context in Empedocles except what he found in Aristotle. He para- 
phrases the line from Empedocles &aowg ra pépy rod ywopuévov. His 
explanation of the exact process is quite confused, but he constantly 
neglects the word ¢vors. Again he says: ’EuwedoxAjs dreyer drépxer Oar 
Kai dd TOU warps Kai dwro THS wyTpos wépy.? It certainly seems, then, that . 
Philoponus regarded the ¢vots as a mere periphrasis. Galen paraphrases 
the same line as follows: "EpwedoxdA}s Steowao Gai pyor 7a Tov yevvnPnoopnévov 
popta, kal ra. pey év rp rou dbpevos owéppare ra. 8’ év rq THs Onrelas wepréxerOau.3 
This also makes the ¢vors a periphrasis. The vagueness of the meaning 
of ¢vors in this line is also shown by the fact that each translator can 
use the word most needed by his own theory and yet produce a sense 
in harmony with that required by the context in Aristotle. Wood- 
bridge and Diels translate “origin,’? Burnet and Heidel‘ “substance,” 
Fairbanks “nature,” Hardy’ “individueller Beschaffenheit.” 

In the case of Parmenides 16° the case is not soclear. The language 
is much the same as in the fraginent from Empedocles, but that resem- 
blance in itself proves nothing. The peAewv dvors which is the thinking 
faculty seems to mean no more than péAea. As is the peAdwy xpaors, so 
is the mind of the man, for the thinking faculty is the physical body. 
Such seems the purport of this obscure fragment. But peréwv dvors 
might perhaps be the equivalent of weAéwy xpaors. This is a use of pvors 
well known to the physicians, but here it offers an inferior sense. It is 
not the constitution of the limbs that thinks, but the limbs, and the 
thought differs according to the peAdwv xpaors. 

* Ed. Hayduck, p. 169, 1. 32. See p. 166, 1. 24. 

2p, 27,1. 4. 

3 De sem., Kiihn, IV, 616. 

4 pécews, n. 88. He compares * Yorfjs vii. 484, where év ¢éce is either merely 
an adverbial phrase or means ‘‘constitution.” See p. 93, n. 3. 

5 Op cit., p. 22. 

ws yap éxdoror’ Exe xpaoww pedéwy rodurAdyrup, 
Tas voos dvOpbroc: WapioraGras 1d yap abré 


Yori Swep ppovde pedéwy iors dvOpdrowiy 
kal wdow xal ravrl: 1d yap rhéov dort rbnua. 


Burnet translates ‘‘substance,’’ Diels and Heidel, n. 88, “ Beschaffenheit.’’ Theo- 
phrastus De sensu 3 explains wedéwy xp@ors as the mixture of warm and cold in man. 
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In Sophocles and Euripides periphrases of this kind are far more 
uncommon than in Aeschylus. In O.T. 335 Oedipus cries out to 
Teiresias: 

Kai yap ay wérpou 
dvow ov y’ dpyaveus. 


This is the nearest approach in Sophocles to a pure periphrasis with the 
genitive. Even here it may be that ¢vovw is not entirely meaningless. 
It may mean ‘“‘character.’’ The line could then be paraphrased, ‘‘ You 
would anger one with a character of flint.” Ovard qvous' is a vague 
phrase meaning “mortal stuff’’ or “mortal.” In Euripides xara yoouns 
diow=xara younv. In Ion Fr. 1, 1. 12, trav dyabGv Baers olvos 
Wake iow, the phrase means “what things are good.” 

dvoris with the genitive of a pronoun is sometimes used as a periph- 
rasis for the pronoun.’ But sometimes the ¢vors in this idiom may 
mean “natural disposition.”* In Isocrates 2.12 tiv jperépay vor is 
used as a parallel expression to #pdas airovs. 

In the Epinomis there are several good examples of periphrasis: rijs 
orepepvias picews,s ry crepes pice,’ xepdvuv Te Kal THS Depivys Pioews.7 
In this last instance the parallelism between winter and summer is 
exact. The writer says that we must call riv tay dorpwy diow the first 
gods. Heidel? has attempted to translate the first of these examples, 
981d, by “element,’’ but there is no difference between this and the last 
two, and in these latter “element” is an impossible rendering. In 
Aristotle, especially in the natural history books, frequent use is made of 
periphrasis. 4 trav xerAGv diois=Ta xeiAy. } tov dddvrov ddois=ol 
ddcvres.% There is often the same ambiguity about these phrases as 
was mentioned in connection with the examples from Herodotus. When 
they are followed by a description of the object, they may very well be 
translated “nature” or “character.”” When they are subjects of verbs 
denoting action, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that ¢vors is a part of a 
pure periphrasis used instead of the name of the object. ) 


t0.T., 869. 2Hippol. 377. 

3 Herodotus IV. so: wéfw ris éwurot piows ylvera:; Clouds 515; Laws 869¢: 
rovs els dO: Thy éxelvou pioww dyayévras; Isoc. 12. 228; 15. 180; 2. 37, cf. 1§. 115: 
Thy Tol owparos pvccy. 


4 Laws 747b: Tov... . dpabh pioa dyelpa . .. . raph rhy abrod piocw éwidid- 
évra Oelg réyvy. 

S 981d. 9 OP. cét., n. 95. 

6 ggod. % De part. an. 659620, 28. 

7 987d. 1 Ibid. 661434, 37- 


8 984d. 
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An unusual idiom which seems to be the equivalent of a pure periph- 
rasis is found in a fragment which may have come from Philolaus: 
d. dios 8 dy rp xdopy dppoyOn ef dmreipwv re Kai mepavdvrwy Kal Odos 6 
Koopos Kat ta éy air wayra.’ This is practically equivalent to a ducts 
tov xdopov=6 xdopos, which is picked up and explained in the latter 
part of the sentence. Aristotle has a parallel in al éy rots dpiBpois 
gious . . . . doxey ovrwal ye oxorovpévas Sadedvyey.? Aristotle is there 
discussing the Pythagoreans, and this manner of speaking may have 
been affected in their school, as the use of periphrasis in general is 
sometimes said to have been one of their mannerisms. 

It is not to be understood that in all the references given above the 
force of ¢vors has disappeared entirely or that it does not at all color 
the sentence, but in all these places its meaning is very slight—so slight 
that its presence has only a rhetorical effect. Further light on this use 
may be found in a comparison with the extremely indefinite manner 
in which ¢vors is often employed. In Plato and Aristotle it is often used 
merely as we use “thing.”? This usage is so common and so much 
neglected that it deserves note. 

To begin with a rather late example, a riddle ascribed to Theodectes 
begins as follows: 


ris pvars ov8’ doa yaia Pépec rpodds ovd’ doe. wdvros, 
It is evident that in this sentence ¢vors means nothing. ‘What is it 
that,” “What is the thing that,” would be full translations. 

This loose and indefinite construction is much more frequent than 
has sometimes been supposed. vos dvOpwroedys4 is a “human- 
shaped thing.” 4 rod dvOpdrov eietin pions ris tore ioe meprrornpevy 
xivyow ovx &AXorpinv aGdAa Alnv ye evappooredoay.Ss This last sentence 
is noteworthy as showing in a crude way the same notion of ¢vors as 
Aristotle defined to be the primary meaning of the word. Plato thinks 
that the cause of the deterioration of states may be a bad lawgiver or 
chance: ¢re xai dvows dAAy tis rowavry.® In the Timaeus 50b space is 

*Fr. 1. Diels translates “Die Natur bei der Weltordnung.” Cf. + rérwy vi. 


282: 4 glows rho preply éy Kyp® éoriw év» root captl, which Littré translates, “par 
leur nature les veines sont dans |’humide au milieu des chairs.” 


2 Met. 109367. 
3Fr. 18. This seems to have been one of the recognized beginnings for riddles. 


Another commencing in the same way is quoted from Antiphanes in Athenaeus 450¢. 
See Pietzsch, De Calliae Grammatica, p. 20, for other examples. 


4a vovowy Bk. IV. vii. 542. 5 wapay‘yeNlat ix. 266. 
6 Laws 750d. For many examples in Aristotle see Hicks, ed. De an., p. 228. 
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) 7a wdvra Sexopévn owpara pvows— the something that holds all things.” 
This is something similar to the use of we@uxévat for “‘is,”’ a good example 
of which is found in Euripides Heracles 1344: 008 dAXov dAdov Seoréryv 
wepuKevat, 

It is probably such constructions as these that make Heidel! call the 
periphrastic use of ¢vors “a by-product of logical definition” and assume 
that therefore instances of ¢vou in periphrasis cannot occur before the 
Socratic period. He offers no instances nor proof. This may be true 
with reference to such periphrases as those of the possibly pseudo- 
Philolaos, the 4 Oarépov dvors? and éxarépov dors’ of the Sophist, where 
the word seems a mixture of ¢vo1s= idea or class and ¢vo.s= pure periph- 
-rasis, Tov wevdsous dvors,4 etc., but it is a very rash statement to make 
with reference to ¢vots as a whole. The indefinite uses from which its 
use for ‘‘class,” “kind,” seems at least partly to owe its origin are too 
widely spread for that. It is true that in the Socratic school the prin- 
ciples of definition were first formulated, but the Hippocratica contain 
several foreshadowings of the Aristotelian use of ¢vors for “definition.” 
Mia dvots éori ratra rdavra cai ov pia. woddal dvocés clot Tatra wdvra Kai pias 
The author is referring to various kinds of excretions. Galen’s explana- 
tion of this sentence is correct: “Ev ydp éori 7d Trav repirrwparey yévos. 
kai ovrw mdvra pia pvots éoriv, ov ppv ddAAd pia re dda, GAG Tay érépoyv 
cidav.° Just before the sentence above quoted from the # rpodjs the 
author set forth a dictum that contains the same use of ¢vors: Suvdjuos 
S& woxidot piores.7 Perhaps the thought that lay back of this manner 
of expression is illustrated in Diogenes of Apollonia Fr. 2, where he seeks 


tN. 128. 3 245¢. 

2 255d, 256d, 257c, d, 258a, d. 4 Arist. Top. 1otat. 
Sx rpopfs ix. 104. Cf. also 106: wla piors elvar xat wh elvac. 

6 els rd ‘Ie w tpopis xv. 334 K. 


7102. Heracleides of Tarentum, quoted with approval by Galen, Kiihn, XV, 
293, says that this means that there are many potencies in each faculty, i.e., the attrac- 
tive, repellent, etc. This may be over-interpretation, but at any rate it shows the 
logical use of Pvors for “‘class’”’ growing out of the indefinite use. Cf. also r dialrns 
dgéwy vb0a ii. 496: vipdwwy dd0 picces. An intermediate stage is also illustrated 
by Rep. 429d, play pboy rhy rdv Nevxdy, where the literal translation reads, ‘‘one 
kind, that of the white ones.” Stallbaum calls this a pure periphrasis=péva 7a 
devxd, A sentence in form almost parallel is Arist. De mundo 396b14: ®xp@y re xat 
dpvdpdv xpwudrwv éyxepacapévn pices, It might be supposed that here ¢éées had 
more meaning and that it should be translated ‘‘having mixed the natures of colors 
yellow and red,” but the writer illustrates his point by two other illustrations in 
neither of which does ¢¥ors occur: paxpots re kal Bpaxeis PObyyous pelfaca, ex Gwrn- 
‘dvrwy kal ddwvwy ypaupdrwy xpaov.w rornoapern. 
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to prove that the apparent differences in things must have sprung from 
origmal unity. 

Among these indefinite usages belong also ris dvo1s weakened for 
“‘any nature,” “any character,” till it is practically the same as ris 
alone and equals “anybody.’* Sometimes it is still further weakened 
till it equals “anything’? or “something.”’ In like manner zaca 
dvais equals “everybody.’”* Ovyri dvou sometimes means “anything 
mortal.”5 BdpBapos dvcis® is very nearly the same as BdpBapos, “a 
barbarian.”’ 

There are also several idioms in which the force of ¢vors is so weak- 
ened that it has little or no place in the meaning of the context and is 
used for rhetorical effect. vow and riv vow are both frequent as 
accusatives of specification. Sometimes the word so used has a definite 
meaning. It is contrasted with votv.7 It means “in birth,’’® “in 
physical appearance,’’? “in manners,”?° “in sex,’’™ “in personal char- 
acter,’ or anything else that ¢vo1s may be used for. But often these 
accusatives of specification have no appreciable meaning and merely 
add a rhetorical turn to the sentence or fill out the meter. The presence’ 
or absence of the article makes no difference in the meaning.® 

¢voe. is even more commonly so used. Literally ¢voa= “because 
of its nature,” while ¢vow or ryv giow=“in respect to its nature.” 
But the weakening of both idioms has progressed until either may mean 


t Epin. 9920. 

2 Epin. 9834. 

3 Ar. Met. 1001425. Lasson translates, ‘‘Wesenheit.” 

4 Xen. Cyr. vi. 2. 29; Mem. iii. 9. 2; Rep. 359¢; Pol. 272c, where the animals are 
included only because they are personified; Epis. ggoa. 

5 Axiochus 370b: ob Ovnrh ye pois torbvd’ Av Hparo peyeOoupylas. This cannot 
mean ‘“‘human nature’’ as 9»nrh dvots sometimes does, for the soul certainly is human. 

6 Aristophanes Thesmo 1120. 

1 Birds 371: thy plow éxOpol, rdv dé vodv elow dlr; Soph. El. 1023: 4 ptow ye 
Tov 5é voiv foowy. 

8 Pers. 441; Soph. Aj. 1259; Ant. 727; El. 1125. 

9 Birds 1569; Clouds 503. 

7 O.C. 338; Eur. And. 354. 

™ Trach. 1062. 

12 Aj. 549; O.C. 270; Antisthenes Odysseus 14. 

%3So dtorv in Her. i. 89; Pro. 489; Aj. 472; Birds 685; Clouds 276; Ion Fr. 1; 
Thy pbow in Clouds 1187, Knights 518; © diatrns Bk. I. vi. 482; Rep. 376c, 5500; 
Phaedrus 252e; Ar. De part. an. 661b5. 
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almost or quite nothing.’ Kara ¢vow is a few times used in the same 
way.” 

The original distinction between ¢voe and xara Piow is nicely illus- 
trated by w émxvyjows, vill. 486: yu) Fris wayxéa rapa pvow tyevero Kai 
miepa Kat préypatos éxAnoOn, od xvloxeras rovrov Tov xpdvov. Aris St Hives 
roavrn éori. . . . . But these phrases are often attached to adjectives 
and may be inserted or omitted at pleasure. *Hv dice ¢rcyparwdys 7 is 
the exact opposite of jv 5& xoAwdys 7 and Hv pice 7 xoAwdys.s ioe is 
inserted or omitted in the course of the same argument. This loose 
and weak use of ¢vcxs is especially common in Aristophanes,‘ the Hippo- 
cratica,’ and Plato.°® : 


t F.g., in  Térwy vi. 334 the writer says: dddrn ylverac . . . . dv pew rotor Enpoior 
gtoe dypacvopevorory, dv 3é roto. typotor pice Enparvouévoror’ Thy yap diocy diadrdac- 
couévos éxdorouws: Kal Siadbepouévors al d8dra: yivovrar. Littré in both cases omits the 
gécet in translation, but translates r}v Pvoww diadrAacoouérors “changement de pature. a 
In the Greek 74» déouw merely repeats the dice. 

29” pbovos yuvacelys vii. 312: Apxopat dwd rod bypoi card giow; dpopropol iv. 482: 
ol raxdes opbipa xara plow raxvidvaro: ylvovrat, Here Galen XVII, Pt. O, 547, 
Kiihn, translates éx rs xpdérns #xlas, and Theophilus in Dietz, Scholia in Hipp., 
II, 336, renders by rods éx yeverfjs. They may be right, but are more likely suffering 
from the commentators’ fallacy of over-interpretation. 

34 piotos yuracelns vii. 370. Cf. also © vodowy Bk. II. vii. 86: 9» wh owdyvddys 
2 pice with Ay 8 oxdnvddys 7. 

4See p. 26, n. 73. 

Sw dvaroufs viii. 538; © dpxalys lnrpixfs i. 598; @ dcalrys Bk. I. vi. 498; Bk. IT. 
Vi. 536, 544, 546, 570, 580; © dialrys dfdwy ii. 358, 360; © lepiis vodoou vi. 366; Kar’ 
int peioy iii. 314; © waGy vi. 268: Staddpover abrot éwurdy dice és loxdy, Littré omits 
¢éce in his translation. Cf. also Thuc. v. 103. 1; iv. 3. 2; Eur. Fr. Bellerophon 290. 


6 Rep. 376¢, 4342, 443¢, 444), 455¢, 4414, TH AoyioriKH Hida, 486d. 


CHAPTER XII 
“ELEMENT” 


Does ¢voxs ever in the Greek of the fifth century mean “element” ? 
This question has been much discussed since Burnet set forth his theory. 
that “primary substance”’ was the fundamental meaning of the word in 
pre-Socratic thought. Reasons have already been urged for refusing to 
accept this dictum. It has also been pointed out that in treating the 
meaning of ¢vors far too much stress has often been laid on the idea 
of origin sometimes associated with the word. It remains to inquire 
whether in pre-Aristotelian Greek ¢vocs is ever used in a sense which can 
be fairly translated ‘‘element.”’ 

I do not know of a single instance that can be so translated. Those 
offered by Burnet have elsewhere been discussed.? Heidel devotes 
several pages? to a discussion of this meaning, but notes few definite 
instances. To quote Aristotle is irrevelant. After the doctrine of the 
four causes had been worked out and there had been developed a scien- 
tifically accurate statement of the implications of ¢vors, it might be 
possible to use this word to represent that part of the informing principle 
of a thing which Aristotle called the material cause, i.e., “element.” 
It is likely. that even Aristotle seldom used the word in this way. This 
derivation of the meaning “element” is manifestly impossible for a 
pre-Socratic. The fact that the pre-Socratics regarded material causes 
as the only causes does not prove that they named those causes ¢vars. 
Empedocles Fr. 63 is probably a periphrasis. II yovis vii. 4843 is at least 
a phrase of doubtful meaning, which occurs rarely. If it is not merely 
an adverbial and indefinite use that is equivalent to “naturally,” it is 
the equivalent of év ry duce and refers to the constitution or body of the 


Pp. 65 ff. 

ax dlcews, pp. 101-4. Diels (Elementum, p. 16) makes a general statement to the 
effect that with Anaxagoras, Leucippus, and Democritus ¢éees was one of the many 
words used for ‘‘elements.”’ He gives no references. 

3 érhy 5é rl of vbonua wpocrécy Kal rot bypot abrof, dd’ ob rd owéppa yiverat, réo- 
capes lSdar doicat, dxbcar dy pice dwiptav, rh» yovhy obx Sdnv wapéxovory, On the 
_ phrase év pice cf. © yuvatxelwy viii. 30: Joe de dv pica dort . . . . with 56 Av uh Dé» 
TH apxaly pica rovréwy tr. Cf. also w dépwy ii. 58: rod d¢ xpévov wpoidyros, é» 
pboa éyévero, The history of éy péce: seems much like that of xara ¢éevw and in 
® ‘ovis vii. 484 is probably an indefinite adverbial phrase. 
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parent, not to the “substance contributed by the parents to the birth 
of their offspring.”” In a long translation from + @vows dvOpéwrov (vi. 
38 ff.) Heidel always translates ¢vois by “constitution” or some equiva- 
lent. It is hard to see how this proves that the word means “element.” 
Aristotle Met. 987a17' is an example of the indefinite use spoken of on 
pp. 102 ff. and means “some things,” not “elements.” The sentence 
says, not that ro drapov and 76 @ are elements, but that they are differ- 
ent. Philodemus De morie? can hardly refer at all to elements in the 
pre-Socratic sense of first substance or in the Aristotelian sense of first 
cause. ‘Their original nature’’ would quite fairly translate the Greek. 
Whatever there is of “ primary’”’ or “elemental”’ in the phrase lies in the 
adjective mpéras, not in the noun divas. Epinomis 981d seems to be a 
periphrasis. These are the instances by which Heidel seeks to prove this 
meaning. 

It is conceivably true that to a pre-Socratic entirely engrossed with 
the search for a primary substance, if there were such pre-Socratics, the 
nature or character of any object might in his mind become entirely 
identified with the elemental substance or substances out of which that 
object was composed. But that is not the same as saying that vers was 
used indifferently for both. For that there is no evidence. Theauthor 
of wr dpxains lyrpixys’ says that each of the elements id{yv Swamy cai 
diow éxe, not that each of the elements is ¢voxs, and that is the usual 
manner of expression in these books. To a good socialist of today good 
government is identical with socialism, but may no scholars of a thousand 
years hence arise and so translate it. 

Simplicius says‘ that the followers of Democritus used ¢vors for the 
atoms which in that philosopher’s system of thought were opposed to 
the qualities of objects as men perceived them. If this statement could 
be relied on, it might be inferred, as it has been inferred, that these men 
received this use of @vors from their teacher, and that Democritus, at 
least, used @vors in the sense that Burnet thinks is its chief use among the 
pre-Socratics—“ primary substance.” But Heidel’ has well shown that 
Simplicius’ statement may be nothing more than a misinterpretation of 
the passage of Aristotle on which he is commenting. In all the quota- 


trd dretpoy xal rd ty ovy érépas rivas @HOnoay elvac dices. 


2 Diels, Vorsokratiker, II, 56,1. 5: wdvres .... 1d wépas els rds xpwras dvadd- 
ovrar pices. 


31. 600. 
4 Democritus Fr. 168 from Simplicius on Arist. Phys. 1318. 33. 
Sma dtbcews, n. 97. 
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tions from Democritus other words than ¢vors (éreg, rp ddvrt, yvyoin) 
are used to denote the contrast between the objective and the subjective. 
It is, however, quite possible that Democritus did use vers in speaking 
of the objective or real nature of objects‘ as distinguished from the sub- 
jective perception. These fundamental qualities were the qualities 
which he was concerned to explain. These qualities he would then speak 
of as @ice. In this way ¢vow came to be used by the philosophers 
for the real, essential qualities of things, just as it came to be used by the 
Sophists for those qualities of human character in which they were 
interested. This is far from saying that it was used for the element 
which produced or exhibited certain qualities. 

A good illustration of this tendency is found in w dépwv ii. 36. The 
writer asserts that after having been once frozen water is never again 
the same, because the lighter elements evaporate away in the freezing. 
This he expresses as follows: Sxérav drat wayg, od ir és riv dpxainv 
diow xabliorara:, dAAG TO pty airov Aaprpov Kai KoUdov Exxpiveras Kai ddavi- 
{eraz, Now a free paraphrase might translate the phrase tiv dpxainv 
g¢vow by “elementary or atomic constitution,”’ but the notion of “ele- 
mentary” or “atomic” is in the adjective dpxa‘yv, while the word ¢vow 
has no more than its ordinary signification, “quality or qualities.” The 
use of dpxaiy or its equivalent is very common? to show that the writer 
- has in mind elementary or original qualities and shows that the connota- 
tion of the word ¢vovs alone and unaccompanied had only to a slight 
degree included the idea of originality. When Heidel says’ that “these 
terms lead naturally, if indeed they do not belong, to the use of dvors as 
constitution,”’ he inverts the true order of relation. 


t Huit (p. 314) and Hardy (p. 64, he refers to Theophrastus De sensu 63, 82, where 

the terminology is Theophrastus’) so assert. Aristotle, Fr. 208 ed. Rose, Theophrastus, 
e sensu 60, 63, and Diogenes Laertius ix. 45 all assert that Democritus understood 
this distinction and use ¢vcrs in their statements, but there is nothing to show that 
their terminology is that of Democritus. Sextus Empiricus, 7. 135-39, quotes several 
of Democritus’ statements on this subject, but the word ¢vors does not occur in them. 


*See x dyuey ili, 556, where Thy dpxalny géow=the preceding Thy éwurob 
gto, © Apdpwyv éuBodfs iv. 118, 128, 236, 292, 302; ¥ apbpur vill. 454; ¥ ‘Yyuvat- 
kelwy viii. 56; émtSnucd» Bk. II. v. 76, 80; Hipp. Epistles ix. 334; Symp. 191d, 
192¢, 193¢; Rep. 611d; Tim. god; Isoc. ro. 64. After having blinded Stesichorus, 
Helen rddcv adrdy els rhy abrhy dtoww xaréornoev, where Thy abrhy décor, if not an 
actual corruption for 7)» dpxalny diccy, is a Sophistic equivalent for it. Cf. Democri- 
tus Fr. 278: dvOpwroor rdv dvayxalwy Bonet elvar raidas xrhjoacbac dxd picros cal 
xaracrdots rivos dpxalys, with Herodotus viii. 83: 50a dé év dvOpwrov pict kal xarac- 
rdot éyylvera:, and Rep. 547b: pioe Svre rhovelw, rds puxds éwl rhy dperhy xal Thy 
apxalay xardoraccuy tyérnp. 


3P, 104. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


This chapter on Plato and Aristotle makes no claim to completeness. 
Many passages from these authors have already been quoted to illustrate 
or explain the usage of earlier writers. It was thought best to insert a 
brief summary of the Platonic and Aristotelian usage because the ordi- 
nary Greek use of vos can be studied comprehensively in no earlier 
author than Plato. The dialogues contain practically all the varieties 
and shades of meaning which the word had then acquired. While 
Aristotle is formally more systematic than Plato, it will be found, I 
think, that in the main he follows Platonic usage. Moreover, in Aristotle 
there is found for the first time an attempt to formulate the lexicography 
of the word. , 2 

In general, Plato’s use of ¢vors conforms to the common practice 
of the writers of his time. Nearly all the meanings which he gives the 
word can easily be paralleled in Herodotus or in the fifth-century poets 
or physicians and are found in Xenophon and Isocrates. The most 
notable exception to this statement is Plato’s use of @voxs for the “ideas.”’ 
This is an innovation. For instance, in Cratylus 389c when the workman 
puts into the iron 16 dive éxdorw tpvravov repuxds Plato is using an 
expression equivalent to “the idea of an awl.” 

In this way he shows that the materialistic philosophy of his pre- 
decessors can be utilized only by completely reversing their conception 
of ¢vors and using the word with an entirely new group of associations. 
If this word is to be used for the world as a whole, that world and its 
underlying ground must not be thought of as blind and material and 
unintelligent, but as mind and soul and as a world in which mental life 
and ideal reality are supreme. From one point of view this is Plato’s 
great contribution to the scientific thought of his time, and it is often 
reflected in the associations connected with the word ¢vors. 

But it is far from true that in Plato ¢vos always or usually contains 
a reference to the ideal world. Much oftener it merely repeats the ordi- 
nary meanings of the day, with no particular reference to any philosophi- 
cal implications. It must always be remembered that ¢vors was as 
familiar in the poetry and general literature of Greece as in her philo- 
sophy. Many an over-interpretation of a page of Plato or Aristotle is 
due to the fact that the interpreter has forgotten this consideration. 
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Plato frequently uses ¢vois as a synonym of rpéros,' 900s,? eis, 
€60s,4 BiosS= “manner of life.” It then stands for “character,” ‘“man- 
ners,” “disposition,” oftenest of a person. It is often assumed that when 
so used the word always has more or less reference to character as inborn 
or original. I do not think that in Plato’s time this idea was at all inti- 
mately or necessarily associated with the word. In the plays of Euripides 
and Aristophanes it is often used for all the characteristics which go to 
make up a man’s disposition, whether those characteristics are original 
or acquired. There are in Plato many sentences in which someone’s 
gvors is distinctly spoken of as the result of training or education. In 
almost every case in which it demonstrably refers to elements of char- 
acter that are-innate there is in the context some word or phrase which 
so limits its application. 

For instance, in the Republic, from the very beginning of the long 
section which is devoted to the proper constitution of the state and the 
development of its citizens, dvors and its allied @vw® are continually used 
for the “character’’ suited to a particular function. Many interpreters 
emphasize the idea of “‘origin”’ as part of the essential connotation of the 
word in this connection, so that @vois means primarily “natural disposi- 
tion or capability,’ ‘indoles sive qualitas innata, contrarium autem 
est omnium qualitatum quae hominis arbitrio et voluntate rebus imper- 
tiuntur,’””® “das Erste,’ “angeborenen Natur,”?*‘‘angeborenen Energie.” 
“‘* Nature’ in Greek Philosophy is never far removed from the meaning of 
the corresponding verb ‘to be born’ and ‘to grow.’”’” 

Now in these same sections of the Republic which are dealing with 
the founding of the state and its basis in the differing characters of its 
citizens there are a number of places in which ¢vors cannot mean “original 


* Cf. Rep. 5815 with 444d and so2a.. See also Isocrates 1. ro and Eur. I ph. Aul. 
558 f. and ducwyrdywy and its cognates, perhaps first in Arist. De gen. an: 769620. 


2 Cf. Pol. 3116 with 307¢. 


3 Rep. 5910. SE.g., Rep. 3700, 3745, 401¢, 403@, and often. 
4 Ibid. 395d. 7 Campbell, ed. Rep., IT, 320. 
5 Ibid. 6200. ® Peipers, Ontologia Platonica, p. 595. 


9 Hardy, Der Begriff der déois, p. 119. Hardy thinks that beginning with soobc 
gvors is used in a way which includes experience, but interprets this as a proof that 
during the course of the Republic Plato’s views change. 

1 Krohn, Platonische Staat, p. 9. 1 Tbid., p. 84. 


12 Bosanquet, Companion to Plato’s Republic, p. 384. Adam on Rep. 3700 seems 
to hold an opinion exactly opposite: ‘It is not, however, human nature as it is, but 
nature as it ought to be, which is the foundation on which the Platonic state is built.” 
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or inborn character.”’ One’s imitations of others’ acts become one’s own 
character and disposition.‘ Good nurture and education produce good 
characters.?, By proper punishment the whole soul is changed into a 
character which is most perfect and receives a quality which is of greatest 
worth.’ Looking to the character of the soul, the man beneath the earth 
will choose the life to be lived when he returns above,‘ and this character 
has just been described as a union of natural and acquired qualities. 
The philosopher has a well-nurtured disposition (760s) and remains true 
to it (xara dvowv).5 In the eighth and ninth books vers is often used for 
the derived characters in the descending scale of worth which there 
occupies Plato’s attention—e.g., the tyrannical nature never attains 
true freedom. What is true in the Republic is true in other dialogues. 
The untrained soul, though noble, will degenerate into a bestial char- 
acter.’ 

It is no doubt true that vos often has the meaning of primary, 
inborn disposition and is contrasted with one’s education or training. 
In this way $vors, peA€ryn, and &8ax7 were the three commonly received 
elements of wxa:defa and had so been recognized at least from the time of 
Protagoras. This contrast is often found in the Republic and is most 
clearly and fully stated in the Phaedrus* in words almost exactly paral- 
leled by Isocrates and by the Anonymus Iamblichi. But even here it 
is not to be supposed that whenever ¢vors is spoken of as waWevopévy 
native or inborn qualities of character are to be emphasized.» One’s — 
character can be developed, whether that character be original or 
acquired. 

Plato three times uses $vors for “cleverness”’ in a way almost equiva- 
lent to the English “ talent.’ ‘This usage is frequent in the orators, 
beginning with Isocrates. 

Pvors is used as we use “‘instinct.”’ It is so applied to the watchdogs 
to which the guardian class is compared,” to a poet’s inspiration,” to 
the natural qualities which will become virtues if properly developed,™ 


t Rep. 395d. 3 Ibid. 591b. 
* Ibid. 4244. 4 Ibid. 618d. 
8 Ibid., 496b. 


6 Ibid.,576a. In 485c a lying character is ¢v r7 décec, while in 378-83 Plato shows 
the process by which a lying character originates. 


7 Pol. 309¢. 1 Rep. 367¢e; Theaet. 142¢; Symp. 219d. 
8 2700. ™ Rep. 3756. 
9 E.g., Rep. 4094, 4100. - 3 Abol. 22¢. 


% Rep. 530c. With this cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. 1144b3 and often. 
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to that “instinctive disdain of baseness’”’* which sometimes seems the 
only sincere goodness. When Plato wishes to condemn unnatural 
love, he says that a law forbidding lust dxodovbet ry ica? This 
statement deserves special attention in view of many recent assertions 
that no ancient writer condemned this vice. 

But these are all specialized meanings which seem to have arisen in 
the Sophistic discussions of the fifth century. When any particular 
emphasis is to be laid on the innateness of the characteristics under 
discussion, Plato is careful to show his meaning by the use of some word 
or phrase in the context. Here belong also the many ways in which 
Plato turns the antithesis @voe xat réxvy—a “polar” expression which 
includes all aspects of character, whatever their origin. The frequency 
of this polar antithesis is an indication of Plato’s attitude toward the 
Sophists’ quibbles about the claims of vouos and ¢@vas. It is his way of 
saying that for his argument it makes no difference whether a man’s 
qualities be the result of révy or of ¢vous, whether they be natural or 
acquired. 

_ Sometimes the force of the word is very slight, so weak that it hardly 
affects the meaning. “H ¢Adcodos dvoiss almost equals “the philo- 
sopher.” Tq Acporiu«g dice, “that part of the soul which is reasonable 
in character,” equals “the reasonable part of the soul.” T6 my xaxov 
dvdpos elvas riyv hvocy,? “the fact that he is a man not evil in disposition,”’ 
would not be much affected by omitting the “in disposition.” The 
same is true of wepuxds in mpos 76 by wehunds ein durrAdo Oa. 

‘It is in this most inclusive sense that Plato speaks of a state founded 
xara dvow or mapa pvow.'° This means simply that each shall perform 
his own function, live out his character, train it as highly as possible, 
and in these ways form a disposition which shall be most efficient in 
working for the welfare of the state. It is evident how entirely different 
is this conception from that of the early Cynics, who by living xara pvow 
meant ridding themselves of all the conventions of society. To Plato 
the ¢vors according to which one should live may be the product of 


* Rep. 366c: Oelg pice. See Shorey, Idea of Good, p. 219, and cf. Laws 642¢: 
avroguds Bela polpg; Laws 875c: Sela yolpg. On Gelg uolpg as the equivalent of ele 
dboe see Zeller, Phil. d. Gr., II, 594,n.4. On the whole idea cf. Aristotle’s idea of a 
wrapBactreds. 


2 Laws 836b. 

3E.g., €& doxfis, Rep. 411b; trecra, Rep. 4340; drdpxev, Rep. 5030. 

4 Rep. 381a and often. 6 sara. 8 Thid. 4900. 

tRep. 410€. 7 Rep. 5500. 9 Ibid. 428¢. 10 Thid., 456c. 
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nature or of training. The essential requirement is that, however one 
comes by his $vers, he should live according to it, and not try to do things 
for which he is not fitted. In this way Plato may be said to transcend 
the Sophistic, eristic antithesis between talents and training. He bases 
his state upon ¢$vots, it is true, but his vers is one which includes, instead 
of excludes, nurture, education, civilization. 

One passage in the Laws has been so often quoted that it merits a 
fuller treatment. In support of his assertion that @vors in the pre- 
Socratics means “substance’”’ Burnet quotes Laws 892c: dvow BovAovras 
A€yav yéveow [i.e., rd €& ob yiyverat] riv wepi 1a xpOra [i.e., THY rept TOY 
axpwrev], It must be remembered ‘that Plato is not here interested in 
explaining the pre-Socratic use of the word @vors. He is in this passage 
trying to show the origin of the contemporary flagrant disregard of 
moral values. This arises, he says, from the naturalistic standpoint 
of the physical philosophers. The naturalistic standpoint of these early 
thinkers was adopted by superficial Sophists who have not discovered 
that it has been outgrown. It is well enough, says Plato in effect, to 
speak of nature and the powers and forces that reside in nature as ulti- 
mate, but then nature must be understood to include mind, thought, 
and purpose, and the fault in the early conceptions of nature lay just 
in their neglecting those elements, which are really the primary factors. 
If it is true that nature arises from combinations of the atoms or can 
be reduced to some soulless and therefore blind and purposeless element, 
then we might think of moral and religious laws and customs as second- 
ary and of small importance. But nature, correctly understood, con- 
tains moral and purposive regulations, and is originated and controlled 
by forces that are allied to intelligence and not to matter. A true 
explanation of the meaning of nature leaves the Sophistic depreciation 
of moral ideas without a foundation. 

We need not try to fix upon any individual thinker the conception 
of nature to which Plato finds himself opposed. He is opposing one 
method of thinking, one type of thought, to another, and the type 
against which he argues was common to all the pre-Socratics. When 
in the twelfth book? the argument is summarized, the language is such 
as more particularly to recall Anaxagoras’ ideas. For this there is 
probably the same reason as in the Phaedo and in the Apology On 
the surface the teaching of Anaxagoras bears much resemblance to 
Plato’s own, and Plato desires to point out definitely that the resem- 
blance is only one of words. Empedocles’ four elements are also men- 


t 967. 297). 3 26d. 
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tioned. This makes it impossible to suppose that Anaxagoras’ doctrine 
is alone the object of Plato’s attack.? 

It is quite true that these pre-Socratics did reduce nature to one or 
more elements, but that is not the same thing as saying that ¢vors was 
used by them as the peculiar designation of element. ¢v0xs is both tAn 
and ¢léos, says Aristotle, and then proceeds to use the word ¢vos as a 
synonym for either. Such a procedure would have been impossible 
before Plato, and I do not know of any place in which even Plato uses 
the word as the synonym of primary substance. If this argument in 
the Laws contains any suggestion that the pre-Socratics thought of 
nature as primary substance, that suggestion arises from the general 
character of their philosophy and not from the meaning of this word. 

The purpose of Plato’s whole argument here is to demonstrate the 
primacy of mind and soul over the material world. In at least four 
other places? Plato repeats substantially the same ideas. But perhaps 
more clearly than any other passage, these pages from the Laws show 
the fundamental difference between Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, com- 
pared with the pre-Socratics. They bring an entirely new view of nature 
into philosophic thought. In the Laws and the Phaedo especially all 
the resources of Plato’s art are brought into play in the defense of 
what to Plato is the essential presupposition of all correct thinking. 
These ten pages of the Laws reveal the pre-Socratic ¢vors in many lights. 
Now it is thought of as matter, now as blind force, now as material 
element or elements, now as the irrational. The common factor in all 
these cannot be reduced to the concept “element,” but lies in their 
common opposition to the moral and spiritual and teleological view of 
the universe which is essential to every aspect of Plato’s thought, and 
which he here considers essential to the purity of the state and the 
uprightness of the lives of its citizens, nor does the use of the word 
vows in this argument prove anything at all about the pre-Socratic use 
of this word.3 

* Gomperz, Gr. Denk., II, 521, says that Plato refers to Anaxagoras and Archelaus, 
but Susemihl, Die. Gen. Ent. der Plat. Phil., II, 603, refers generally to Democritus, 


Empedocles, or Anaxagoras. Grote says flatly (Plato, IV, 385): ‘‘Who these teachers 
were we do not know.” Cf. Eusebius Praep. Ev. xii. 620d: ras défas rGv dbéwy deri: 


2 Phaedo 96a—1000; Soph. 265c-266e; Phil. 28-30; Tim. 46c-e. 


3 To show how little the terminology in such passages is valid as evidence for pre- 
Socratic usage cf. Arist. Phys. 196024 ff., where in a passage concerning the same 
naturalistic philosophers ¢vors. is paralleled with »ofs. Aristotle is there using his 
own terminology and opposing rd adréyaroy to gbocs or vos. See also Professor 
Shorey’s discussion of De anima 40543 in Class. Phil., 1914, p. 316, where it is shown 
that Aristotle uses pre-Socratic terminology just as does Plato in the Laws. 
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Aristotle twice’ collects definitions of ¢vows. It would be idle to 
begin the study of Aristotle’s use of ¢voxs with these lists of definitions. 
They are very abstract, they refer only to a few technical and philosophi- 
cal ideas, and they are not at all fairly representative of the exceedingly 
numerous occurrences of the word in his writings. Several of these 
definitions have been discussed earlier in this paper. The most adequate 
approach would be through a complete inductive study of all the in- 
stances, laborious as such a study would be. Clearer and more complete 
discussions of ¢vors than are furnished by the lists of definitions are those 
of the first chapters of the Physics and of the De caelo, but the most 
thoroughgoing treatment of vers in all Aristotle is probably to be found 
in the first. book of the De partibus animalium. vars is there explained 
as the biologist sees it, and it should be remembered that Aristotle was 
most sympathetic to biological studies. 

For the present purpose the best beginning is probably to be found 
in the natural history books where over and over again Aristotle uses 
gvors in the common, everyday sense in which it includes the general 
characteristics of the object to be described. E.g., 4 rot afparos ducts 
is Deppdv, yuxpdv, Aerrdv, wax, Gorepdv, xaBapdv.2 Here are evidently a 
number of miscellaneous characteristics, any one of which may in a given 
instance determine the special character of the blood and so best describe 
it. The observation of these concrete qualities of objects forms, accord- 
ing to Aristotle,’ the first study of the serious worker in the field of natural 
science. 

The use of vers for the general characteristics of an object occurs 
scores of times in Aristotle, most frequently in the books descriptive of 
animal life. One of the best illustrations is the peculiar phrase é&torqoe 
THs pioews—a thing “goes out of its nature’’ and becomes different from 
what it was. E.g., white “goes out of its nature’’ when it is mixed with 
black, the nature of the white changes.‘ 

This method of observation was not the method of the pre-Socratics. 
They, too, made the study of ¢vors their chief aim, but they erred by 
placing too great stress on the theory of origins, and also by accepting 
as fundamental the erroneous principle that to know the origin of an 
object was to know the object. 

Another very common but sometimes misunderstood use of @vors in | 
Aristotle is res @vors. Partly because of the addition of the indefinite 
' pronoun, partly because of Aristotle’s idea that the individual concrete 


t Phys. ti. 1; Met. iv. 4. 3 De part. an. 640011 ff. 
2 De part. an. 651412-16. 4 Gen. et Corr. 3236209. 
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object had itself absolute existence (obcia), and partly because of the 
common use of the same phrase in ordinary Greek, this phrase comes 
to be an extremely common expression for ‘‘something or other,” 
when Aristotle wishes to emphasize his conviction that the object under 
discussion is unknowable or unknown, or at least vague or indifferent. 
Examples are plentiful. Anaxagoras seems to say that soul and mind 
are different, but in practice he treats them as the same thing (sg dice)? 
. As a concrete reality, fire is a substance (xp@ypad te nai piois).3 The 
same expression is so used of the Platonic ideas. “It is strange,” says 
Aristotle, ‘to assert that there are some things or other beside concrete 
objects.’ Plato had used vos of the Ideas. That, too, may have 
influenced Aristotle’s use of the phrase here. 

A variety of this indefinite use of dvors is res Gvors limited by a geni- 
‘tive. This means hardly more than “kind of.” E.g:, Marrow is afpards 
ms vows5 An “educated man” is one who can judge sagaciously 
about the right or wrong method employed in the treatment of any 
topic (repi ros givcews).© This of course verges on the periphrastic 
uses, of which there are numerous instances in Aristotle.’ 

Starting from the descriptive use of ¢vo1s as the sum of an object’s 
qualities or as one of those qualities or as the concrete object in which 
one or more qualities inhere, Aristotle subjects the word to the same 
philosophical division which lies at the basis of his whole scheme of 
thought. Any concrete object can be treated as either form or matter. 
So can the philosophical concept @vors. Aristotle never tires of pointing 
out that it is legitimate to speak of the ¢vors of an object when referring 
to its antecedents, or, in his own terminology, its vAy, and that it is 
equally legitimate to speak of @vo«s when referring to the purpose of an 
object, or, in his own terminology, its eldos.8 This is Aristotle’s real 
contribution to the lexicography of @vers. - As so often in his writings, he 
takes the common, everyday use of a word and philosophizes upon it. 

Roughly speaking, Aristotle seems to think of himself as furnishing 
the true reconciliation between the pre-Socratics and Plato. The pre- 
Socratics discussed the world and its contents under the name of ¢vots, 
but they erred in seeking for the true explanation and essence of this @vars 


t See excellent note on Aristotle’s use of this phrase in Hicks’s edition of De anima, 
p. 228. 


2 De anima 405015. 5 De part. an. 651620. 
3 Met. 1052b12. 6 De part. an. 639a10. 
4 Met. 997b6. So 1050634 and often. 7 See Bonitz’ index. 


® A large number of these passages are collected in Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. 
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in material causes. Plato, too, discussed the world and its contents 
under the name of ¢vors, but erred in seeking its ultimate reality in ideal 
forms. Aristotle takes the same subject-matter and shows by his word- 
usage as well as by his theoretical explanations that the ultimate reality 
is the concrete object itself, but that there is a sense in which the object 
is to be explained by its material cause. So far the pre-Socratics were 
right. They were wrong in finding the only explanation in those material 
causes. The material causes offer only a partial and very incomplete 
explanation. The fullest explanation is to be found in the ¢dos or, 
from another point of view, the réAos. So far Plato was right. He 
erred, however, in thinking of this eldos or réAos as eomernins apart 
from the concrete object itself. 

This rough restatement of Aristotle’s doctrine of form and matter 
in terms of ¢vo«s is also the best key to the exceedingly varied and fre- 
quent employment of the word by Aristotle. Its simplest explanation, 
as has been already remarked, is to be found in the first book of the 
De partibus animalium. To this must be added the first book of the 
Metaphysics for Aristotle’s discussion of Plato. 

Aristotle frequently states his conviction that the eles is a much 
truer explanation of an object than is the vAy, emphatic as are his state- 
ments that the «fos is nothing outside the object itself. The xara roy 
Adyov pious (the form) takes rv dvayxaiay vow (the matter) and makes 
a virtue of necessity, always turning what is given to some good use. 
For example, there is too much bony matter in some of the larger animals. 
This is 4 dvayxaia vows, “H xara rov Adyov pvors takes this superfluity 
of bony matter and uses it to make horns which may protect the animal 
from danger." 

@vors is used by Aristotle of the universe as a whole,? but in almost 
all the places where Aristotle so writes he is either using the language of 
his predecessors or criticizing their doctrines. Far more frequently 
he uses $vors of that part of the universe which has its moving principle 
within itself as distinguished from mathematical objects and objects 
of art.3 ‘Art imitates nature,’’4 but only as art makes use of natural 
objects do the spheres of art and nature coincide. The objects of mathe- 
matical science are immovable, and so fall outside the realm of natural 
science. This special sphere of reality formed the whole interest of the 

t De part. an. 663622-34. 

2E.g., Met. 1075011; De caelo 268b11. 

3 Explained De part. an. 641b1-10; De caelo 268a1 ff.; Phys. 192b8-32. 

4 Phys. 194021 and often. 
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pre-Socratics. To them art and the soul were not of much interest 
except as they had material causes. To Aristotle, too, art and the soul 
belong to the science of physics, but the science of physics deals only 
with their less important aspects. 

In this connection vos is used for the object itself? or for the prin- 
ciple of motion which is inherent in that object. In this latter use @vors 
comes to mean “life principle’? when used of living beings.? Then } 
dvoixy Oewpia or pvouwy alone comes to be used for the science which 
treats these objects or discusses this principle. This usage is first found, 
I think, in Aristotle. 

The working of this principle, ¢vers, is regular and can be depended 
on. It is opposed to rvxy‘ and can almost be translated “natural law,”’ 
for it forms the Aristotelian explanation of the phenomena which we 
now interpret by our conception of natural law. These laws are to be 
inductively determined, as Aristotle states in a remarkable sentence, 
rapa THS picews elAnddres Gowep vouous éxeivyns;S and again, da 7d riv 
dvow airyy otrus érdyav dxodoSodpuev;’ and again, Set rv Giow Oewpeiv 
eis ra wodAd Br€rovra.’? The principles so deduced—laws, as we should 
call them—form the usual or normal way in which natural objects may 
be expected to act. What is opposed to this usual functioning is a 
répas.8 In this way Aristotle uses the common phrases xara vow, 
dice, and mapa diow. He defines xara diow as doa rovros (natural 
objects) trdpxe xa’ atra olov rp awupi péper Oar dvw,? 

This innate tendency of natural objects to act in certain definite 
ways is often personified. This personification” is generally no more 
than a figure of speech already frequent in the Hippocratica, and means 
no more than do like phrases from the most matter-of-fact scientists of 
today. There are, however, some passages in which this personification 
is carried so far that nature and God seem to be identified. On the 
other hand, at least once it is expressly stated that nature is not 6eia, 
but only damovia," and God is by Aristotle, as by Laplace, usually quite 
left out of his system. This inconsistency arises from the vagueness of 

*E.g., doy 77 plca=“every natural object,” De anima 430a10. 

2 E.g., Tijs pUoews SAns= “the whole life,” De part. an. 65267. 


3 E.g., De part. an. 64002. 7 De part. an. 663627. 
4 Ibid. 641627-30. 8 De gen. an. 770b10-17. 
5 De caelo 268414. 9 Phys. 192635. 


6 Ibid. 268a19. 
10 See Bonitz’ Index for list of verbs so used with dots as subject. 
™ De Divin. 463614. 
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Aristotle’s idea of God and from the contradiction inherent in his 
theology. It is the same difficulty that reappears in modern discussions 
of the immanence and the transcendence of God. 

For the purposes of this essay the discussion of Aristotle’s usage is 
not so much interesting for its own sake as for the light it throws on his 
predecessors. Just as the significance of Aristotle’s ethics lies at least 
partly in its being a scientific interpretation of Greek life, so the signifi- 
cance of his thought lies at least partly in its being an analysis of Greek 
concepts. Aristotle’s use of ¢vors is a singularly excellent illustration 
of his philosophic method. He gives a most detailed and searching 
analysis of the concept ¢vors as found in the literature preceding him, | 
an analysis based entirely on his own metaphysics, yet an analysis which 
can be shown to rest entirely upon the usages of the common language. 
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